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eT TE he , 

TENNYSON 

Sunset and evening 

And yee clear 

be no moaning of the bar 
1 put out to sea.” 


tar, 
call for me; 


And may there 


When 
6 bey was no moaning of the bar, 
O singer lost from sight, 
When out beyond our evening star, 
Death drifted thee te light. 
Black was the pilot at the helm; 
Dark gloomed the hither shore ; 
But never wave could overwhelm, 
The land-hat gleamed before 
Beyond these voices there is peace! 
Life fills thy cup to-day! 
From pain and weariness surcease 
They find who pass this way! 
Oh! laurelled at the head and feet, 
We cannot call thee dead! 
Our hearts repeat thy music sweet, 
And we are comforted. 
Mancaret E. SANGSTER. 


A NATURAL MANNER. 
\ ANNER and manners aré not precisely synony- 
4 mous. One may possess ceremonious manners, 
and in conjunction with these have a manner which 
antagonizes the very people whom the elaborate 
manners are intended to please. A boorish person 
may, by diut of careful imitation, acquiye a veneer 
of courtesy—good, so far as it goes, but, when all is 
said, only veneer, not the solid polish-bearing wood. 
A Person ignorant of social usages and unskilled in 
the conventionalities of the period may be distin- 
guished by a manner essentially charming. 

Manner is what we are, so to speak, in the grain. 
lt is individuality. It is the outshining of the soul. 

Manners are acquired by association, by contact, 
by slow degrees, through several generations, and 
by laborious effort, line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, in each generation 

We observe a similarity in the manner and in the 
manners of certain families. Sometimes servants 
take on a likeness of manner to those with whom 
they live, as children do, personality being always 
a foree, and carrying with it impressiveness of some 
sort. Both children and servants require moulding, 
training, in manners, while manner comes to them, 
as it were, without their knowledge. 

Occasionally one meets a gently bred elderly per 
son who has not adopted certain forms and modes 
which are at present in vogue, and who innocently 
fails to meet the requirements of good form—a thing 
to be regretted, because the greater should every- 
where include the and a well-bred manner 
should presuppose perfect Inanners. 

At all times the requirements of politeness are 
founded upon good sense, upon kindness of heart, 
upon due regard for the rights of others. The rude, 
the brusque, the abrupt, trample on the sensibilities 
of their friends, as well as invade propriety, some- 
times defending themselves as natural, and declaring 
that they abhor affectation and adore sincerity. 

They appear not to recognize the fallacy in this. 
A natural manner should, of all manners in the 
world, be sincere. Sincerity does not imply brutal- 
ity. Affeectation is less heinous an offence than eru- 
elty, and cruelty exists wherever one person need- 
lessly wounds another. 

Gentle manners do much to oil the machinery of 
life at home and in the community. It costs little 
effort to say ‘‘I thank you” and “If you please,” to 
acknowledge every kindness as a favor worth appre- 
ciation; but were it otherwise, effort in this direction 
would be well repaid. Especially in our intercourse 
with children or with the aged, with those who are 
in any way at a disadvantage as compared with our- 
selves, should we be careful to exercise a cordial 
If this be the manner of our outlook on 
the world, it will influence our manners to all whom 
we meéct, 


less, 


politeness, 


STARCH. 
BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS. 


Te look at the portraits of the jolly Franz Hals in Haar- 
lem and London compels a question. So, too, a study 
of the *‘ corporation and regents pictures” raises the same 
query. Where did the Dutchmen get starch enough to 
stiffen their voluminous collars and cuffs? Broad expanses 
of white at the throat, neck, and shoulders, and mighty 
gauntlets of linen, were the rule in Flanders and Holland 

_eveo in the fifteenth century. In the next hundred years, 
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flat linen for the Roundheads and ruffs for the Cavaliers 


were the English fashion. We associate Puritanism and 
stiffening together. One could no more take out the strik- 
ing areas of white from the Dutch portraits of the seven- 
teenth century than eliminate the masses of red from the 
animal pictures of Landseer. Voluminous enough to sug- 
gest bleaching-grounds are the English pictures of the same 
epoch, albeit almost wholly the work of Dutch artists. They 
reveal in telltale fashion the new-born passion for wearing, 
outwardly at least, plenty of glistening starch, with material 
enough toholdit. * 

And, indeed, while the discovery of under-clothing -was 
one that meant a great deal for civilization, it is to be feared 
that the love of outward display, and sober or ruffled finery 
in linen, was at first the paramount impulse. Flax, like cotton 
(the latter word being easily recognized iu the Hebrew Bible, 
despite the asseveration of a Boston D.D. that it ‘is not 
found in the Holy Seriptures”), came from Asia. The 
Oriental commerce which furnished the raw materials from 
the cocoon and the field gave the Netherlanders also the 
seed and the hint. In the Low Countries, which led the 
world in weaving, linen underclothing first became the prop- 
erty of the common people. Soon the fields were blue with 
blossoming flax and the meadows white with bleaching 
webs. The Bleeker (we are not now referring to the later 
well-known families and a street in New York) became a 
new figure in industrial history; and, quite happily, often 
made his fortune. Haarlem, which was to nourish Franz 
Hals, the jovial painter of the collared and cuffed burghers 
and réginas of the republic, became world-renowned for its 
bleaching-greens. From all parts of Europe, as the flax- 
raising and linen-weaving area widened, the webs were sent 
to lie for weeks on the grass at Haarlem. Then being 
“exported” from the land of canals, it was called ‘* Hol- 
land linen,” and deemed worthy to receive the stiffening 
and lustre of starch. 

In the Dutch Republic, where burghers and tradesmen 
ruled, the ‘‘stijfsel” was usually kept uncolored, and the 
dainty white of collar and cuff had no sectarian or polemic 
significance. In England, however, where the strife be- 
tween Puritan and Churchman was so long and so bitter, 
starch was made the badge of party, and colors were added 
as campaign documents. The dandy, the fop, the gay 
cavalier, and the serious churchman added red or yellow to 
their stiffening. Lords and ladies vied with each other in 
tints ranging from light brown to golden, the hair and the 
hve of ruff or frill often matching each other. 

Let us hope, however, that the linen and the wash-tub 
were oftener acquainted with each other than were the loft 
head-dresses aod the soap and basin. True, in those fos | 
burning centuries, before ‘‘ coals” had yet become fuel and 
motor-power, and London was not a —iahen chinate-penter 
fog-producer, liven would remain white much longer than 
now. Nor would towels as soon as they touched water, 
even in lady’s boudoir, turn a deep gray, as they do now in 
the dear Old Grimes among cities. Still, it is po secret that 
those tall and picturesque triumphs of capillary architecture 
which adorned the heads of our ancestresses beca 


short life as a fashion. 

But linen came to stay. Gradually the collars and cuffs 
were inwardly lengthened. Beyond the starched area the 
ornament became a garment. ‘*The Frenchman invented 
the dickey, but the Englishman made the shirt,” is the proud 
boast of the insular Briton, who borrowed all his great in- 
dustries and most of his civilization from the Continent. 
Starch and stiffness were restricted to the parts not touching 
the skin. Comfort and cleanliness were sought within. The 
evolution of the modern gentleman and lady began. We 
can meution whole nations on the Continent among which 
people become almost fanatics in scouring floors, walls, 
pavements, and even trees, but who rarely own bath-tubs, 
and who are apt to regard cleanliness as an impersonal mat- 
ter. Whereas, the English gentleman’s most ostentatious 
piece of baggage is often his bath-tub. In America the 
room devoted to the apparatus of personal ablution is a 
necessity in the humblest home. 

Among the Puritans blue was opposed to yellow. Indi- 
go rebuked frivolity and became the hue of orthodoxy. In 
shades ranging from azure to ultramarine the male reform- 
ers flaunted their opinions with ostentation of vast collar, 
string, and tassel, while the ladies added cap and cuffs. 

The blue tint infused was to some consciences a compro- 
mise—a sop to Cerberus, as it were. For at first the whole 
business of stiffening with starch was looked upon as a Con- 
tinental extravagance invading the simplicity of English 
life. When the ruff was invented and tinted in various gay 
colors it was thought the devil had broken loose. Stubbes 
stigmatizes starch as the invention of Satan to ‘‘ sustain his 
kingdom of great ruffes.” These ruffs about the neck, 
‘propped up by pocking-sticks or supertasses,” were the 
themes of the Puritan's fiercest satire. hen we look at the 
ear ere of the men of those days, who apparently had to 
nold their necks as if ready for the hangman to adjust his 
noose, the Puritan satirist seems not so much a fanatic and 
not at all.a fool. Rare Ben Jonson described from life the 
dandy of his day: ‘‘A mincing marmoset, made all of 
clothes and face,” who dare not smile beyond a point, ‘* for 
fear ‘twould unstarch his Jook.” Evidently from this age 
has descended to us the term in use long anterior to that of 
** dude,” viz., the “ stiffy.” 

We know of one princess in English history who forswore 
all relations with her laundress until Calais should be re- 
taken. At this the modern lady, with her vast treasures of 
white in dainty array of bureau drawers, is horrified when 
she reads, Yet in an age when a prince was mighty indeed 
who owned as many shirts as the fingers on one hand, or 
handkerchiefs as numerous as his toes, when the laundry 
was not among the recognized places of business, and the 
chief soap-maker, born of Mother Earth, was always named 
fuller, the Queen’s vow loses much of its significance. How 
large the lingerie of the Queen that sorrowed over the loss of 
Calais may have been we do not know, but a laborer’s wife 
of to-day would probably despise it. 

It was Elizabeth who introduced fashions that established 
the laundry on a permanent basis, and created starcl-facto- 
ries. She not only enlarged the ruff, multiplied under-gar- 
ments, increased the lady's inventory and the bride’s trous- 
seau, but it was she who began the fashion of the farthingale 
or crinoline. This a arrangement puffed out the 
dress like a balloon, and right royal was the rustle of the 
stiffened skirts as the Queen and her ladies moved about. 
So great was the demand for starch with which to stiffen 
properly the ruffs, collars, cuffs, and crinoline, that it se- 
riously affected the price of wheat. Complaints were loud 
and long that bread was being taken out of the mouths of 
the people. The potato was unkaoown, or too much of 
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a novelty. Its virtues and potencies of supply to the laun- 
dress and the alleged sugar-maker were then unsuspected. 

To whom were the English and their doughty Queen Bess 
indebted for this wonderful addition to resources of 
civilization and of personal neatness? It was not their own 
invention, but the gift of the Low Countries. It came in 
with carriages, which also were imported, to the amazement 
of the common folk. 


The vi Gave Bess had sat on the throne six years 
when, as old Fuller tells us, ** Guilliam Boonen, a Dutchman, 
became the Queen's coachman, and was the first that brought 


the use of coaches into England.” It is added elsewhere 
‘that after a while great ladies (with as great jealousy of 
the Queen's displeasure) made them coaches, and rid in them 
up and down the countries, to the great admiration of all 
bcholders.” The wife of this Guilliam was the first who 
starched the Queen's ruffs, which were then substituted for 
those made of *' fine Holland.” e 

Nevertheless, imperious Elizabeth was not long able to 
queen it over her maids and ladies in the matter of stiffness. 
Soon she had to content herself with the sceptre of England, 
for, as Stow, in his Annals, tells us, the gentlewomen not 
only matched the Queen’s cambric, but even made them 
ruffs of lawn. ‘*Some very few of the best and most curi- 
ous wives of that time, observing the neatness and delicacy 
of the Dutch for whiteness and fine wearing of linen, made 
them cambric ruffs, and sent them to Mrs. Dinghen to starch. 
After a while they made them ruffs of lawn, which were at 
that time a stuff most strange and wonderful. And there- 
upon rose a general scoff, or byword, tliat shortly they would 
make ruffs of a spider’s web; and then they began to send 
their daughters and nearest kinswomen to Mrs. Dinghen to 
learn how. to starch.” 

Would the reader know who Mrs. Dinghen was—she who 
first made English ladies so fine and British house-maids so 
peat? We bless the yop, be Mrs. Dinghen every time 
we are duintily served in av English home. The daughter 
of a knight of Flanders, and driven out by Spanish oppres- 
sion, she with her husband found refuge in London. Being 
probably penuiless, she so turned her hand that the pounds 
soon flowed in. While Mrs. Boonen starched for the Queen, 
Mrs. Dinghen van den Plasse, as her full name was, taught 
starching to the ladies. Her price was five pounds for teach- 
ing how to starch, but twenty pounds for showing ‘* how to 
seeth starch.” ‘In a little time she got an estate, being 
greatly encouraged by gentlewomen and ladies.” 

She was “the first who taught siarching in those days of 
impurity,” adds the historian, with pathos and appreciation 
- the previous facts. Blessings on Mrs. Dinghen van den 

lasse! 





AT HOME AGAIN. 
ISS VAN AU- 


) KEN is at home 
again.” 

I kept repeating this 
-little phrase from Mrs. 
Van T willer's note over 
and over again to my- 
self. I do not think, 
at first, that my mind 


went beyond the mere 
acceptation of the fact. 


Mrs. Van Twiller’s note, to be sure, was filled with exclama- 
tions of delight, and ended by begging me on no account to 
fail them this afternoon at five. But I had no thrill as I 
read the words. Tiley affected me rather as a blow. I felt 
for the moment stunned, I did nothing, as 1 said, but repeat 
the phrase over and over to myself, but in a dull automatic 
sort of way, as any stupid school-boy might. It was strange, 
too. I thought so at the time. I had looked forward sp all 
these days to seeing her, and now, now when expectation 
was on the threshold of fulfilment, now the news hardly 
roused me. I looked at the clock. It would not be so long— 
I said so to myself—till five; not so long to me,at any rate, who 
had waited all summer. I had time for a couple of letters, 
a little reading, perba for that paper on Sothern by 
Richard Davis. iss Vou Auken was always interested in 
the stage, and would have read it, 1 was sure. And then I 
would dress. I would pay particular attention to that, though 
I should barely have time for it. It was only after I had fin- 











ished dressing—I wrote no letters—and was standing with 
even my gloves on, that I suddenly realized I was ready, and 
there was yet an hour to wait. Ap hour to wait, and Miss 


Van Auken at home again! An hour! Who was the stupid 
fellow who talked about time flying? Flying? It crept and 
crawled, and every second ticked by the clock had a dull 
measured thud to it that shook my = nerves, ‘‘ Miss 
Van Auken at home again "—Miss Van Auken, with her radi- 
ant beautiful face, with the rare gold of her wonderful hair; 
Miss Van Auken at home again, and | still with another 
hour to wait! I would go out, 1 said. By walking so many 
blocks up town and walking back, 1 would reach Mrs. Van 
Twiller’s by five. It was easy enough walking up; it took 
but half the time I had allowed. The walking back! It was 
there the trouble came; the way had grown three times as 
long, the time not half long enough. My heart beat, my 
heels dragged, I grew faint with excitement. I hailed a cab. 
It was twenty minutes to five when I rang the bell of Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s house. 

Miss Van Auken was already there, near the fire. The 
perfume of the newly lighted logs filled the room. I think 
the flames must have dazzled me, coming in from outside. 
I know I stumbled, and I remember nothing till Miss Van 
Auken introduced me to the old lady near her. And then 
we sat down—sat down and discussed platitudes—plati- 
tudes! when the summer, with all its rich harvest of expe- 
rience, lay between. Is it always so when one comes home? 
Can no two people take up life as they left it?’ Bah! Iam 
out of humor, I fave, to discuss it. How could it have been 
different to-day, with the old lady there, eager with questions, 
all absorbed in Miss Van Auken? How gentle, though, the 
young girl’s mapuer was—how kindly aud deferential, as 
she turned and told her of Mr. John Drew's first night asa 
star? I hardly listened at first, my disappointment was so 
keen. But her voice soothed me. 

“Yes,” I came back expressly for it, she said, ** though I 
hesitated at the door before going in. I wondered how it 
would be seeing him no longer with all those byilliant peo- 
ple in Mr. Daly’s company, or making his best points with 
any other woman than Miss Rehan. | felt a certain dis 
loyalty about looking, as though it were all a case of domes- 
tic infelicity. But no one else cared, 1 think. They ap- 
plauded him so long he could hardly get his lines, and they 
called him again and again before the curtain. Finally he 
made a speech, giving all the credit of his training to Mr. 
Daly. It certainly was very graceful. Oh, dear, no; I 
There's such a 


cannot tell you what the play was about. 
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difference between villany and val om Don’t you think 
there is? If there had been a villain n it, it would have 
been better, I believe. You know the little wife plays an 
intoxicated scene, and of course she does it with intense re- 
finement, and of course Mr. Drew does dreadful things with 
intense refinement too. But you never can reconcile your- 
self to them. Nobody who plays the gentleman could ever 
have felt and done what the playwrights put as motives 
in the gentleman's life. I admire Mr. Drew so sincerely. I 
wish he would choose another play.” 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE STYLES oF ‘ 1830.” 


ONNETS with tasse crowns, in the style worn in the 
year ‘' 1830,” became popular during the summer, and 
the Paris modistes are now offering reproductions of dresses 
and cloaks of the same period. These quaint dresses have 
a round belted waist with long shoulder seams, and the effect 
of a shoulders is increased by drooping sleeves that 
fall in a huge puff from armhole to elbow. The skirt is 
round, short, and full, or else it is a double skirt, opening on 
a flat tablier or inner petticoat of a different color and fabric. 
Trimmed skirts with four or five rows of ribbons of grad- 
uated widths also belong to this period. Cloaks of the 
‘* 1830” type are long belted pelisses, covering the wearer 
from neck to foot, made with great revers that give long 
sloping shoulders, or with a fur tippet that falls low on the 
great bell sleeves, while a band of fur widens to the foot of 
the skirt, and a large muff is added of the same fur. 

Doucet, the popular Paris couturiére, bas declared in favor 
of the “ 1830” revival, and sends dresses of dark brown cloth, 
with round waist and double skirt opening on a vest and 
front breadth of green wool velours embroidered with fine 
jet beads in arabesques, and crossed with black satin ribbons 
of graduated widths. The brown cloth waist, with seams 
only under the arms, on a fitted silk lining, has a wide back 
laid in six meeting pleats at the belt-line, and the front with- 
out darts, turned back in immense jabot revers that are 
bound with black satin ribbon an inch wide. These point- 
ed revers are laid in four lapping pleats at the upper end of 
the shoulder seams (which are six inches long when finished), 
and curve away from a pointed plastron or vest of a single 
piece of the jet embroidered green repped wool which laps to 
the left and hooks invisibly under the revers. The high close 
collar is a band of green wool,with black satin ribbon above, 
each embroidered with jet. The sleeves are gigots of brown 
cloth a yard wide at the top, pleated to droop to the elbow in 
bell shape, then closely fitted below, with narrow turned-back 
cuffs of the green embroidered velours. The double skirt, 
somewhat like that known as the Russian skirt, is two half- 
circles of brown cloth shaped by a sloping back seam, bound 
with black satin ribbon, then mounted on a gored founda- 
tion skirt of silk, and opening in front on a single straight 
breadth of the green wool wrought all over with jet ara- 
besques, and crossed near the foot with three rows of black 
satin ribbon of graduated widths, avd also embroidered with 
jet. The soft ‘‘crush girdle” is black satin ribbon six inches 
wide, unlined, sewed to the skirt, and draped easily around 
the waist to fasten on the left side with large loops, from 
which fall one pointed end of ribbon and a tassel made of 
rain fringe of five jet beads. 

A second Doucet gown of the style of sixty years ago has 
a round full skirt of green cloth sewed to a girdle of black 
satin, on which are four inch-wide bands of emerald green 
velvet embroidered with jet, and holdipg im front five small 
rosettes of jet loops set in other loops of black satin mignon 
ribbon of the narrowest width. The striking waist is of 
velvet of the biue and green impion shades in very narrow 
stripes, made with a tippet pf brown mink fur turning back 
from a vest of black mousseline de soie striped lengthwise 
with black satin ribbons embroidered with very small jet 
beads. This fur tippet, at once a collarette and revers, is 
ten inches deep in the back and on the shoulders, then ex- 
tends down the fronts, gradually narrowing to four inches 
at the waist-line. A high inver collar is a band of black 
satin ribbon embroidered with jet. The velvet back of the 
waist is wide and short, in jacket shape, simply hemmed to 
fall on the wide girdle, and the mutton-leg sleeves are a yard 
wide at the top, drooping thence to the elbow, and pleated 
there, then closely fitted below. 

IN THE SHOPS. 

“Opening days” at the large shops show dresses of rich 
dark colors, others in new combinations of three or four 
colors, and some with startling contrasts. Brilliant red 
dresses attract the eye at once, whether of bengaline bor- 
dered with black fox fur, and made with the Greek skirt 
slightly lifted on the lefj side over a petticoat of black vel- 
vet embroidered with jet and rubies, or else as a reception 
toilette of damask-rose velvet trimmed with white guipure, 
the full skirt embroidered with large pearls in Greek key 
pattern. Evening dresses are displayed under electric lights 
that bring out the effect of their delicate hues. Most of 
these dresses are in contrasting colors, one by Worth, of pink- 
ish lilac, having pale yellow accessories, while many have a 
waist of one color with a skirt in contrast, as a ciel blue 
satin skirt with draped bodice of light rose-tinted velvet. 
Round waists modestly décolleté, with short puffed sleeves 
that are broad, not high, and fuller skirts trimmed with 
three or four ruches or ruffles of chiffon, prevail for dinner 
and dancing dresses. The new Empire gowns also show 
contrasts of color, as a fitted slip of Nile green satin under 
a flowing Empire dress of black lace insertions alternating 
with stripes of black velvet, or else a white gauze gown over 
a yellow satin slip. One of the prettiest of the Empire 
dresses has a black satin waist and skirt fitted to the slender 
figure under flowing breadths of black net seeded with fine 
jet beads, aud bordered with gold spangles forming the 
Greek key design. This spangled border is also seen as a 
girdle on the fitted satin waist. Felix belts in the Empire 
breadths of light brocades for afternoon reception dresses, 
and adds a large high collar and long sleeves of white satin, 
with gold embroidery done in laurel-leaf wreaths and branches 
copied from classic models. 


SEAMLESS DRESSES. 


Seamless dresses have long been talked about, and the 
modistes have at length perfected a waist which has no 
seams except those on the shoulders, and these are so over- 
laid by velvet, of which a yoke is made, that they are en- 
tirely hidden. The closing is down the middle of the front, 
and the material, usually serge, is taken bias and smooth 
across the back and under the arms, then slightly pleated at 
the waist in front below a deep yoke of velvet. The gigot 
sleeves have but a single seam, and this is covered with a 
velvet roll or galloon. The serge skirt is cut in a single 
piece, the great width of the fabric permitting the selvage to 
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be at top and at bottom, and the only seam may be directly 
in front, where it is sloped slightly, or else far back on _ 
left side, in either case leaving the back quite straight. The 
top is slightly gathered in front and on the sides, and is held 
in full French gathers across the back. It is lined.through- 
out with silk, and one new fancy is to put a cable cord of 
the serge and a piping of velvet around the foot, and also at 
the top to conceal the seam that joins it permanently to the 
waist. 

Other excellent waists for the popular rough serge dresses 
have a round back slightly pleated to a belt of embroidery 
or of galloon, with a jacket front curved at the ends open- 
ing on a vest of velvet of contrasting color, which is pleated 
to a belt and also trimmed across the bust with a wide band 
like that used for the belt. This is very stylish when made 
of dark green serge with a violet velvet vest, with band and 
belt of Persian embroidery. Three narrow bias folds of the 
serge, each piped with the velvet, are around the skirt, with 
a cable cord covered with the serge as a heading. Black 
serges are also made up in this way with éminence purple 
velvet, with green velvet, or with magenta pipings, vest, and 
collar. 

A RECENT BAZAR MODEL, 


The Worth dress and mantle illustrated by Sandoz as a 
sea-side costume in Bazar No. 27 of the current volume is 
a popular. model among recent importatious from Paris of 
autumn costumes. It is exceedingly handsome when Rus- 
sian velours changing from red to blue is used for the slashed 
jacket, skirt,and mantle, with a blouse of blue or red bourrette 


silk. The sash and the bow on the chest, passing through 
the slashes of the jacket, are of black satin. Cord men- 
terie of the color in the velours is the trimming. Black serge 


dresses, with blouse and sleeves of black or colored surah, 
are also made by this stylish model. 


VARIETIES. 


An Eton jacket of black Astrakhan, as fine and lustrous 
as moiré antique, made entirely of the skins of still-born 
lambs, is one of the pretty youthful garments for the com- 
ing winter. It has a turned-over shawl collar, and long, 
large sleeves. 

Small sleeveless bolero jackets of black velvet that may 
be worn with almost any dress are stylish additions to 
youthful toilettes. They cost from. $7 50 to $10, neatly 
wrought with a silken border. 

Long boas and short tours-de-cou of chiffon, shirred and 
tucked into shape, are among the pretty new things for the 
house. They come in pale yellow, mauve, pink, black, and 
brilliant red finished with long tassels of loops of baby-rib- 
bon, or else with an accordion-pleated frill of the chiffon, or 
a gathered fall of white lace. 

Collarettes of two ruffles of silk button-holed in scallops 
on the edges, and the straight sides joined together, are made 
in all light evening colors to brighten up dark dresses. They 
are quite long, and are passed closely around the neck, then 
taken diagonally across the front, and fastened on the left 
side. 

Hercules braid three or four inches wide is used around 
the skirts of colored serge gowns. 

From three to five rows of black corded, twilled, or satin 
ribbon are in graduated widths around the skirt of cloth or 
velours gowns. The lowest row is nearly three inches wide, 
and that at the top scarcely half an inch broad. Sometimes 
a row of gilt soutache is added at the top of each ribbon. 

Fur belts or girdles representing the entire skin of the 
animal, with head and tail intact, are made to match the 
scarfs or cravates of mink, sable, or Astrakhan worn with 
early autumn toilettes, 

Embossed leather bands trim new wool gowns. They 
are an inch wide, with tan-colored ground on which are 
raised stars or very small flowers in gilt or of several colors 
—green, éminence, blue, and red together. 

arge buttons covered with fur, such as Astrakhan or seal- 
skin, are set three in a row on the fronts of Directoire jackets. 

Russian silver buttons and belts are enamelled in colors in 
the way familiar on brooches, spoons, and card-cases made 
in Russia. Filigree silver buttons show a rich bright-colored 


enamel in their open _—. 

Thanks for information are due Miss Swrrzer; and Messrs. 
E. J. Denntne & Co.; Srern Broruers; and Simpson, 
Crawrorp, & Simpson. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Avueustin DaLy, the theatrical manager, possesses 
what is probably the most remarkable Bible in the world. 
It comprises forty-two folio volumes, and is illustrated by 
plates on biblical subjects. He has copies of all the Madon- 
nas of every age and every school of art, and in the collec- 
tion are included mezzotints, full-line engravings, original 
drawings, and unique prints. He has one ay drawing 
of Raphael's, and several of Albert Diirer’s. The collection 
is a history of Scriptural art. 

—Dr. Mary E. Bradford, the American Presbyterian mis- 
sionary at Tabriz, Persia, who has done such noble medical 
work among the Persians in the late cholera epidemic, is a 
native of Lexington, Illinois, and is only about thirty years 
old. She received her diploma in 1887 from the Woman's 
Medical College of Chicago, and was afterwards a surgeon 
in the New England Hospital in Boston. She was sent to 
Persia in 1888. 

—The women physicians of Philadelphia are credited with 
receiving very large incomes for their services. Some aver- 
age $10,000 a year, others $20,000. 

—Mrs. Sydney Rosenfeld, who has been disabled since 
last spring by an accident to her knee, has finally laid aside 
her crutch, and relies upon a cane for the needed support. 
For two months she was confined to her bed by her injury, 
but the doctors now give hope of a permanent and not dis- 
tant recovery. 

—Princess Marie, of Edinburgh, the betrothed of Prince 
Ferdinand of Roumania, is a beautiful and clever woman, 
and bas already won a warm place in the heart of the Queen 
of Roumania (Carmen Sylva). 

—The late Lord Essex,of England, was quitea mechanician, 
and some, years ago, when the croquet fever was at its height, 
he made thousands of pounds from a mallet which he in- 
vented. A light open hearse constructed by him was used 
at his funeral, and his coffin was of open trellis-work after a 
sketch which he drew. 

—Many devotees find their way to Llanthony Abbey, the 
retreat of Father Ignatius, among the fastnesses of the Black 
Mountains in Wales. A recent visitor to the abbey says 
that one of the peculiarities of the queer old church is that 
it seems to be filled with ghosts. 

—Fitzwilliam Hume Dick, who died in Ireland recently, 
was a great friend of the late Lord Beaconsfield. He was 
the heir of Mr. Quintin Dick, who figures in several of 
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Lord Beaconsfield’s novels as Mr. Ormsby, and possessed 
an enormous fortune. He was a prominent Tory, and ex- 
pended large sums in the interest of his party, at one time 
purchasing the Werrington Park estate in Cornwall for 
£170,000, because its possessor commanded the representa- 
tion of the now extinguished borough of Launceston. He 
was several times a member of Parliament. 

—One of the best-known woman farmers in Great Britain, 
Miss Hope-Johnstone, of Marchbankwood, Dumfriesshire, 
Scotland, died the other day. She had a large sheep farm 
in Eskdale, which she superintended herself, and she was an 
excellent authority on all agricultural matters. 

—The Princess of Wales and her daughters have been 
fishing in the river Dee, killing some fine salmon and trout. 
Princess Maud hooked a 10-pound salmon with an ordinary 
trout rod, and landed it after a vigorous battle of forty 
minutes. 

—The late Joseph Randall Tussaud was for thirty years 
the only wax-figure-maker for Madam Tussaud’s collection 
in London. During that time he received encouragement 
from the Emperor Nicholas of Russia, the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and other European sovereigns. His first bust was 
exhibited at the Academy when he was only fifteen years 
old. He was the grandson of the original Tussaud. 

—A. F. Parker, a street-car conductor in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, two medals, one given by the Queen, and 
the other by the Khedive of Egypt, for bravery on the bat- 
tle-field. Mr. Parker took part in the march with Wolseley 
across the desert to Khartoom to relieve Gordon. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICANISMS AND BRITICISMS, with Other Essays 
on Other Isms. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. With Por- 
trait. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. In the series 
“*Harper’s American Essayists,’’ comprising: Howells’s 
Criticism and Fiction ; Warner's As We Were Saying ; Cur- 
tis’s From the Easy Chair ; Higginson’s Concerning All of 
Us; and Hutton’s F’om the Books of Laurence Hutton, — 


ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. By A. CONAN 
Doy Le, Author of “‘ Micah Clarke,”’ etc. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


LONDON. By WALTER BESANT, Author of “Fifty Years 
Ago,”’ etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 


THE WEST FROM A CAR-WINDOW. By ReCHARD 
HARDING Davis, Author of *‘ Van Bibber and Others,”’ 
etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S BLACK AND WHITE SERIES. Latest Issues. 
Illustrated. 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents each: A Little Swiss 
Sojourn, by W. D. Howells; A Family Canoe Trip, by 
Florence W. Snedeker; 4 Letter of Introduction, by W.D. 
Howells. 


FIELD-FARINGS: A Vagrant Chronicle of Earth and 
Sky. By MARTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 16mo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 00. 


THE DESIRE OF BEAUTY: Being Indications for As- 
thetic Culture. By THEODORE CuiLp, Author of “ Art 
and Criticism,” etc. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 75 
cents. 


THE DANUBE, from the Black Forest to the Black Sea. 
By F. D. MiLteT. Illustrated by the Author and 
ALFRED PARSONS. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE (NEW) SERIES. Latest Is- 
sues. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 
each: Canoemates, by Kirk Munroe; Young Lucretia, and 
Other Stories, by Mary E. Wilkins. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. By BORDEN P. BOWNE. 
Author of *“* Metaphysics,” “* Introduction to Psycholog- 
ical Theory,” etc. 8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE WOODMAN. By JULES DE GLOUVET (M. Quesnay 
de Beaurepaire, Procureur-Général of France). Trans- 
lated from the French by Mrs, JOHN SIMPSON. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 00. 


INDIKA. 
Ceylon. 
Maps and over 250 lilustrations. 
Half Morocco, $5 75. 


ON CANADA’S FRONTIER. Sketches of History, Sport, 
and Adventure; and of the Indians, Missionaries, Fur- 
traders, and Newer Settlers of Western Canada. By 
JULIAN RALPH. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 50. 


THOMAS CARLYLE. By JOHN NICHOL, LL.D., M.A. 
1z2mo, Cloth, 75 cents. In the “English Men of 
Letters Series,’’ a complete list of which will be sent by 
the publishers on application. 


AUNT ANNE. A Novel. By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 
Author of ‘‘Love Letters of a Worldly Woman,” etc. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. New Edition, Revised 
by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, 90 cents each. Green 
Pastures and Piccadilly—The Maid of Killeena, etc— Three 
Feathers-—Madcap Violet.— Kilmeny.—In Silk Attire.— A 
Princess of Thule. —The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton. 
—A Daughter of Heth. Other volumes to follow. 


The Country and the People of India and 
By Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D. With 6 
8vo, Cloth, $3 75; 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. WARPER’s CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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CoLLARETTEe oF Crétrpe pe Cutne AND LACE 


Ladies’ Caps. 


= mauve 
i velvet ribbon and 
white } 


ie are the ma 


terials of the cap Fig 
1 The small net 
frame is edged with a 
lace frill, headed by a 
quantity of loops of 
the ve et ribbon, over 
which droops a fall o 
lace that forms tlh 
crown, surmonnted by 


a ribbon rosette 
The cap Fig.2 has 


a slender crescent 
shaped frame with 
white iace at either 
edge, and inch-wide 


figured satin ribbon Fig. 2.—Cap ror ELDERLY Lapy. 


between, tied ina bow 
at the back Frills of 
lace and ribbon loops form a high trimming at 
the front, with a fall of lace drooping toward 
the back 

Fig. 3 has a net-shaped crown of cream fig- 
ured net, surrounded by a lace frill headed by 
a twisted ribbon that expands into a full bow 
on the front and a smaller one at the back. 


Reception Toilette for Elderly Lady. 

rE HIS handsome toilette is of bishop’s purple 
| velvet and violet and white brocade. The 
open fronts and the princesse train are of velvet, 
while the vest of the corsage and the tablier of 
the skirt are of brocade, together with the close 
sleeves, which are draped with velvet on the 
shoulders. The edges are bordered with point- 
lace 


Crochet Passementeries. 

fE‘HE simpler of the crochet passementeries 
| are well suited for home work, and form 
pretty collar and sleeve trimmings for house 
dresses. The patterns given can be worked 
either with knitting-silk or coarse silk twist. 
For the border Fig. 1 proceed as follows: 5 
chain, 1 wound crochet of 14 coils cn the first of 
them (for a wound crochet wind the silk 14 
times loosely around the needle, take a loop 
through the stitch designated, and draw this 
loop through all the « ils on the needle); then 1 
chain, bringing the thread from bottom:to top 
of the wound crochet, turn the work, a wound 
crochet of 14 coils on the middle one of the 
first 5 chain, 1 chain, * turn, a wound cro- 
chet like that described around ‘the loop of 
the one before the last, 1 chain; repeatfrom + 

Having completed this gimp, which forms the 
middle of the border, work 4 rows along each 
side of it; work forward only; the wrong side 
of the work is the right side of the border. 1st 
row.—A slip stitch around the next loop, 3 
chain; for a slip stitch insert the needle with a 
loop on it, and pull the thread through both 
stitch and loop. 2d row.—% slip stitches on 
every 83 chain. working into the horizontal mesh- 
es on the back of them. 8d'reow.—A slip stitch 
on every stitch. 4th row.—By turns a slip 
stitch and 6 chain, skipping 2 stitches. 

The two close rows of the border Fig. 2 are 
worked over « cable cord of the requisite thick 
ness. Make a chain foundation of the length 
required, take up the cord work a single cro 
chet on every stitch of the chain, working 
around the cord; for a single crochet insert 
the needle with a loop on it, pull the thread 
through the stitch, then pull the thread through 
the 2 loops on the needle. 2d row.—1 double 
crochet on the next, 2 chain, skipping 2; for a 
double put the thread around the needle with a 
loop on it, insertand pull the thread through, pull 
the thread through 2 of the loops on the needle, 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Crocnet PAssEMENTERIES FOR 
Dress TROIMING. 


Receprion- TorLeTre ror ELpeRLy Lapy. 
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pull the thread through 2 
again. 8d row.—Like the 
Ist. 4th row.—1 single on 
the next, 9 chain, skipping 
6. Sth row.—4 singles 
around the first 4 of the 9 
chain, 4 singles separated 
by 5 chain on the middle 
chain, 4 singles around the 
last 4. Before working the 
last row at the lower edge 
prepare a sufficient num- 
ber of drops as follows: 5 
chain, close into a loop 
with a slip stitch, 2 slip 
stitches each on the 1st- 
4th of the 5 chain, work 30 
slip stitches around and 
around, 1 on each stitch, 
then 4 slip stitches worked 
1 on every2d stitch ; cut the 
thread three-quarters of a yard long, thread it 
into a sewing-needle, pull the thread through at 
the centre of the 5 chain, then take up a loop, 
catching the 5 chain together, work 11 chain, 
close the last 9 into a loop with a slip stitch, 12 
single crochet, with 5 chain between the middle 
2. around the loop, a slip on the 1st of the 12. 
Finally, for the last row, a single on the next, 6 
chain, skipping 3; in every second scallop, 
after the 3d chain, connect to the loop at the top 
of one of the drops. 

These trimmings can be brightened with 
beads if desired. The beads are strung on the 
silk before beginning, and are dropped at regu- 
lar intervals between the stitches. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronpenr.] 


NEW velvet-figured brocade is a rich 
stuff with flowers, foliage, and arabesques 
seemingly appliedeon a brocade ground of vivid 
color. Seosene of its thickness it is only used 
for parts of garments, as for rich wraps and 
cloaks, in which a plain silk of harmonizing 
color is combined with it. A wrap will have, 
for instance, the middle of the back and the 
fronts of velvet brocade in greenish-black and 
red, connected by accordion- pleated cape sleeves 
of red satin merveilleux veiled with black gui- 
ure; the fronts and back are trimmed with a 
nd of feather trimming in dark green with 
black and red intermingled. 

A new figured velvet, considerably softer 
than the preceding one, shows dark velvet de- 
signs on an armure ground of medium tint, 
which is damascened in lighter shades of the 
same color. This enters into the composition of 
dinner and reception toilettes, forming the front 
or front and sides of skirts, with a square train 
of plain velvet to match the velvet of the figure 
or the silk of the ground. Square trains are 
coming back this winter. Another handsome 
stuff which is used in combinations has wide 
stripes of plain velvet separated by light satin 
lines from stripes of the same width in which 
there is a stamped velvet pattern on a broché 
ground. Still another has broad figured-velvet 
stripes alternating with equally broad stripes in 
cameo brocade. This is used in combination 
with velvet of the same shade as the pattern, 
the skirt being of the striped fabric and the 
corsage of plain velvet. All of these stuffs 
make handsome, dignified toilettes for ladies of 
a certain age. 

A pretty silk has a satin ground shot in two 
colors, with palm leaves or other small pattern 
of the brighter color. A dress of this, in dark 
green shot with red, has five narrow fluted 
frills of satin ribbon, alternately dark green an 
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red, around the demi-trained skirt; the corsage has a yoke of 
red satin veiled with spotted net, and a wide soft girdle of red 
satin merveilleux, and there are fluted frills at the edge of 


the sleeves 


The handsomest silks for the grand receptions later are 
still held in reserve. The height of elegance will be a ‘‘ seam- 
less” skirt of brocade, in which the only seam is that at the 
middle of the back, which is concealed by the train. Spe- 
cially wide silks for this purpose have been manufactured 


at Lyons 


Winter Hats. 
‘en felt hat shown 


in Fig. 1 is in an 
odd combination of 
colors It is of light 
beige -colored felt, 
with a marabout 
edging of a slightly 
darker shade. The 
crown is shallow, 
with a pointed top, 
and the brim is 
sharply dented at the 
front and bent down 
at the back A 
shirred rim of lilac 
watered ribbon on 
wire is set on edge 
around the crown 
Green satin ribbon is 
added to lilac ribbon 
to form the bow on 
the crown from 
which ends of green 
ribbon are carried to 
front and back, to 
terminate in a small 
bow with a jewelled 
ornament Two 
nodding lilac ostrich 
tips are added to the 
bow. 

The wide red bea- 
ver hat Fig. 2 is 
trimmed with dark 
red velvet ribbon. A 
bros bow of the rib 
bon held by a steel 
buckle trims the side 
of the front, with a 
tuft of ostrich tips 
added. A _ smaller 
bow catches up the 
brim at the back. 


Dinner or Recep- 
tion Toilettes. 
DINK peau de soie 

and white lace 
are combined in one 
of these pretty mod- 
els. The silk skirt 
has a narrow open 
ing on the right side, 
showing white lace 
between, over which 
it is caught together 
with a passementerie 
rosette. The full bébé 
waist with puffed 
sleeves is of white 
lace over pink satin, 
completed by a deep 

Empire girdle of 

peau de soie, studded 

with three passe- 
menterie rosettes. 
The velvet gown 
illustrated is emer- 
ald green in color. 

Two narrow panels 

of pleated cream lace 

break the sides of 
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the skirt. The high back is cut en princesse. In the 
front the skirt is cut off at corselet height, and the 
bodice is sloped away to form a small rounded jacket, 
disclosing a lace vest. The puffed elbow sleeves are 
of transparent lace. 


The Sin of the Tactless. 


1 ce seems sometimes to be a denseness in our 
foreign visitors that allows one to understand how 
licine felt in his contempt for the insular. A recent 
visitor of distinction, on being introduced to a writer 
of some eminence on this side of the water, said: 

“ Ah, Mr. So-and-so, you are a writer? May I ask 
what you write?” 

“Oh, not auch of anything,” was the deprecatory 
reply of a man unwilling to blow his own trumpet. 

* Stories—” 

‘Oh — ah —eh — stories. Short stories? In what 
style?—Dickens? Thackeray?” 

“Oh,” said the laughing young novelist, “on no 
such pretentious scale as that.” 

“Indeed? Do you know, I am very pleased to meet 
you. I am making a list of the unknown writers of 
America, and now I can add your name to my num- 
ber.” 

It would seem as if the commonest good-breeding, 
not to say good feeling, would hay@ made it impossible 
for amy person of any race to capable of such a 
series of blunders. It is.a blund@F to mortify a per- 
son's vanity. Society would fall to pieces and we 
should return to the savage state if every one said 
everything that is thought. In this case, for example, 
the person to whom the visitor was introduced having 
been spoken of as a writer, the inquiry concerning 
what he wrote should have been made of the one pro- 
posing and performing the introduction, so that there 
could be no need of asking the writer himself what he 
wrote, and rubbing into him, as it were, the fact of his 
provinciality and want of fame by exhibiting ignorance 
of his name. The inference was that if a well-read 
foreigner speaking the same language bad never heard 

of him, his work was of small consequence; and certainly it 

was not of so much moment to the foreigner to have an an- 

swer to his curiosity as it was to the writer to receive no 
wound. The beginning was a breach of good manners and 
good feeling, and to pursue the inquiry only made a natural 
coarseness of feeling evident; while the end was so exceed- 
ingly banal that the writer had reason to congratulate him- 
self on his safety, after all; for the wound inflicted by such 

a dull weapon was really no wound at all, as the opinion of 

so stupid a person, distinguished or not, was of no weight. 






DINNER OR RECEPTION TOILETTES. 
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Fig. 2.—Braver Har. 


But this case is only a very broad instaiice of a frequent 
vant of consideration in meeting strangers* of exhibiting to 
them their very little importance in ‘the world, while really 
desiring to show them the compliment of expressing an in- 
terest in them. You will see and hear people conversing 
before a clergyman in a way that his conscience and his cloth 
oblige him to rebuke, but which the circumstance of his be- 
ing their guest makes it difficult for him to notice: you will 
hear them committing that last offence of praising one phy- 
sician to another; you will hear them not only asserting their 


own contrary beliefs, 
but attacking in cok! 
blood the beliefs of 
those present — in 
fact, showing every- 
where a lively amour 
propre and a com 
plete indifference to 
the amour propre of 
other people. The 
whole trouble lies 
in an uncontrolled 
egoism—in so fulla 
perception of self as 
to make perception 
of anotlier impossi- 
ble; in so great an 
interest in self and 
desire for the admira- 
tion of others as to 
make one’s own per- 
sonality eclipse all 
others, And the 
whole matter is one, 
after all, not so much 
of an absence of tact 
as it is of a fulness 
of vanity. 


Anniversaries. 

( BSERVE the 

family anniver 
saries, Every birth- 
day should be a féte 
day. Flowers cost 
little, and a flower 
on the table at the 
child’s plate when 
she sits down to 
breakfast on the day 
that marks for her 
a new year will give 
a good deal of inno- 
cent pleasure. Birth- 
day gifts need not 
represent a munifi- 
cent outlay. A lit- 
tle souvenir, trifling 
as far as financial 
cost is concerned, 
will send a warm 
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glow to the heart of the one remembered 
Especially keep up very tenderly the anni- 
versaries of the old—the happy anniversa- 
ries. On such a day grandmother was a joy- 
ous bride—white-gowned, orange-wreathed, 
rosy, and dimpled. To the children she 
seems always to have been old, just grand 
mamma, but, ah! she knows how young the 
heart is under the old woman's black dress. 
Still, on her wedding day, albeit “her man” 
is no longer at her side, let. there be some 
token that the children recall the old and 
pleasant memories 

Grandfathers, on the whole, are more apt 
to be left out than grandmothers are. When 
people survive their generation, they arrive 
at a period when they are apt to find them 
selves in a rather desolate minority. Their 
juniors should make all their days beautiful, 
as they well deserve, and should treat their 
special anniversaries with peculiar regard. 

The church’s great anniversaries, Christ 
mas and Easter, time’s recurring New- Years’ 
days, and all national anniversaries come to 
us with claims not to be overlooked. Life 
would be bare and flavorless if shorn of these 
attractions, and we add not only to individual 
enjoyment but to the sum total of human 
happiness by a careful keeping of anniver 
saries 


THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL-BELOVED.* 


A SKETCH OF A TEMPERAMENT. 
BY THOMAS HARDY, 


Avruor ov “ Teas or tae D’Uanenvicies,” “ Tue 
Woontannens,” “ Weasex Tacen,” ero. 


CHAPTER VIL— Continued.) 
HER RARLIER INCARNATIONS 


‘OMERS was is a moo’) to reserve his 
IO comments, and Jocelya continued : 

That afternoon I idled about the streets, 
looking for her in vain. When I next saw 
one of the boys who had been with me at her 
first passing, I stealthily reminded him of the 
incident, and asked if he knew the riders 

‘* Oh yes,’ he said. ‘That was Colonel 
Targe and his daughter Elsie.’ 

How old do you think she is?’ said I,a 
sense of disparity in our ages disturbing my 
mind 

Oh—nineteen, I think they say. She's 
going to be married the day after to-morrow 
to Captain Popp, of the 501st, and they are 
ordered off to [adi at once.’ 

“ The grief which I experienced at this in- 
telligence was such that at dusk I went away 
to the edge of the harbor, intending to put 
an end to myself there and then. But I had 
been told that crabs had been.found clinging 
to the dead faces of persons who had fallen 
in thereabout, leisurely eating them, and the 
idea of such aff"npleasant contingency de- 
terred me. I should state that the marriage 
of my Beloved concerned me little; it was 
her departure that broke my heart. I nev- 
er saw her again 

‘*Though I had already learnt that the 
absence of the corporeal matter did not in- 
volve the absence of the informing spirit, I 
could scarce bring myself to believe that in 
this case it was possible for ber to return to 
my view without the form she had last in- 
habited 

‘** But she did 

‘It was not, however, till after a space of 
time during which I passed through that 
bearish age in boys, their early teens, when 
girls are their especial contempt. I was 
about seventeen, and was sitting one evening 
over a cup of tea in a restaurant of the afore- 
said watering-place, when opposite me a 
lady took her seat with a little girl. We 
looked at each other awhile, the child made 
alvances, till I said, ‘She's a good little 
thing.’ 

‘* The lady assented, and made a further re- 
mark 

She has the soft dark eyes of her mo- 
ther,’ said I 

“*Do you think her eyes are good?’ asks 
the lady,as if she had not heard what she 
had heard most—the last three words of my 
opinion 

‘ Yes—for copies,’ said I, regarding her. 

‘“‘ After this we got on very well. She in- 
formed me that her husband had gone out in 
a yacht, and [ said it was a pity he didn't 
take her with him for the airing. She grad- 
ually disclosed herself in the character of a 
deserted young wife, and later on I met her 
in the street without the child. She was go- 
ing to the landing-stage to meet her hushand, 
so she told me, but she did not know the 
way 

“I offered to show her, and did so, I 
will not go into particulars, but I afterwards 
saw her several times, and soon discovered 
that the Beloved (as to whose whereabouts I 
had been at fault so long) lurked here 
Though why she had chosen this tantalizing 
situation of an inaccessible matron’s form 
when so many others offered, it was beyond 
me to discover. Tle whole affair ended in- 
nocently enough, when the lady left the 
town with her husband and child; she 
seemed to regard our acquaintance as a flir- 
tation; yet it was anything but a flirtation 
for me. 

After this, the Weli-Beloved put herself 
in evidence with greater and greater fre- 
quency, and it would be impossible for me 
to give you details of her various incarna- 

* Begun in Haaren’s Bazan No. 40, Vol. XXV. 
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tions. She came nine times in the course of 
the two or three ensuing years. Four times 
she masqueraded as a brunette, twice as a 
pale-haired creature, and two or three times 
under a complexion neither light nor dark. 
Sometimes she was a tall, fine girl. More 
often, I think, she preferred to dip into the 
skin of a lithe, airy being of no great stature. 
I grew so accustomed to these exits and en- 
trances that I resigned myself to them quite 
passively, talked to her, kissed her, corre- 
sponded with her, ached for her, in each of 
her several guises. So it went on until a 
month ago. And then for the first time I 
was puzzied. She either had, or she had 
not, entered the person of Avice Caro, a 
young girl I had known from infancy. Upon 
the whole, I have decided that, after all, she 
did not enter the form of Avice Caro, be- 
cause [ retain so great a respect for her still.” 

Pearston here gave in brief the history of 
his revived comradeship with Avice, the 
verge of the engagement to which they had 
reached, and its unexpected rupture by him, 
merely through his meeting with a woman 
into whom the Well-Beloved unmistakably 
moved under his very eyes—by name Miss 
Marcia Bencomb. He described their spon- 
taneous decision to marry off-hand; and then 
he put it to Somers whether he ought to 
marry or not—her or anybody else—in such 
circumstances. 

* Certainly not,” said Somers. ‘‘ Though, 
if anybody, little Avice. But not even her. 
You are like other men, only rather worse. 
Essentially, all men are fickle, like you; but 
not with such activity, such open-eyed per- 
ceptiveness.” 

** My dear Somers, fickle is not the word. 
Fickleness means getting weary of a thing 
while the thing remains the same. But I am 
faithful to what I fancy each woman to be 
till I come to close quarters with her. I have 
ever been faithful to the elusive ideal crea- 
ture whom I have never been able to get a 
firm hold of, unless I have done so now. 
And let me tell you that her flitting from 
each to each individual has been anything 
but a pleasure for me—certainly not a wan- 
ton game of my instigation. Somers, to see 
the creature whom you have thought perfect, 
divine, lose under your very gaze the divin- 
ity which has informed her, grow common- 
place, turn from flame to ashes, from a radi- 
ant vitality to a corpse, is anything but a 
pleasure for any man, and has been nothing 
less than a racking spectacle for me. Each 
mournful emptied shape stands ever after 
like the nest of some beautiful bird from 
which the inhabitant has departed and left it 
to fill with snow. I have been ready to weep 
when | have looked in a face for her I used 
to see there and can see her there no more.” 

‘You ought not to marry,” repeated 
Somers. 

“Then no man ought.” 

“‘No man ought—there you've hit it,” re- 
plied the painter. 

Pearston soon after took his leave. A 
friend's advice not to embark on matrimony 
is just the feather-weight required to turn 
the scale and make a man doit. He quickly 
returned to Miss Bencomb. 

She was different now. Anxiety had vis- 
ibly brought her down a notch or two, un- 
done a few degrees of that haughty curl 
which her lip could occasionally assume. 
‘* How long you have been away!” she moan- 
ed, tearfully, leaning her face against his 
shoulder. 

“Never mind, darling. It is all arranged,” 
said he 

CHAPTER VIII. 
A MISCALCULATION. 


Tae pair had been married two months, 
and had just returned from a Continental 
trip to Pearston’s house in Hintock Road, 
Kensington. They were getting through the 
heavy task of opeving a heap of letters and 

pers which had accumulated since the last 

tch had been forwarded. 

Pearston was filled with zest for availing 
himself to the utmost of the artistic stimulus 
afforded by London, that great and enlight- 
ened city, which dedicates its squares, streets, 
and parks to figure-heads and fainéants, and 
a lane at the East End to Shakespeare; and 
with a view to showing its sympathy with a 
more rapid form of mental elevation than re- 
sults from the tedious process of picture-gaz- 
ing, makes its taverns the Sunday resort by 
closing its museums. Nevertheless, for them 
it was London or nowhere, and here they 
were going to make the best of their recent 
matrimonial plunge. 

Marcia’s parents, eo from the news- 

papers what had happened, put as hopeful a 
face as they could on the matter, but did not 
communicate with the truants. In birth the 
‘aw | were about equal, but Marcia’s family 
vad gained a start in the accumulation of 
wealth and in the initiation of social distine- 
tion, which lent a color to the feeling that the 
advantages of the match had been mainly on 
one side. Nevertheless, Pearston was a seulp- 
tor rising to fame by fairly rapid strides; and 
meyer 3 the marriage was not a bad one 
or a woman who, beyond being the proba- 
ble successor to a stone merchant's consid- 
erable fortune, had no exceptional opportu- 
nities. 

Among their letters was one for her, in 
which she was informed that her father and 
mother had gone to spend the winter in the 
Riviera and Italy. On this particular morn- 
ing, a8 on most mornings, the London atmos- 
phere was of a neat drab with the twenty- 
ninth fog of the season, Marcia looked 


out of the window as far as she could see, 
which was two feet, and sighed. She had 
been eight weeks Pearston’s wife. 

“I should have been in the City of Flow- 
ers by this time if—” 

**You hadn't been so foolish as to marry 
me,” laughed Jocelyn. 

She opened another letter. 

“‘Good gracious!” she exclaimed, and 
burst into laughter. 

** What is it?” asked her husband. 

Marcia began to read the letter aloud. It 
came from an old lover of hers, an army 
man, who stated that he was on his way home 
to — his darling, according to her plighted 
word, 

She was half risible, half concerned. 
‘* What shall I do?” she said. 

“Do? It seems to me there is only one 
thing to do, and that a very obvious —- 
Tell him as soon as possible that you are al- 
ready married.” 

She accordingly wrote out a reply to that 
effect, Jocelyn helping her to make the 
phrases as gentle as possible. 

“I repeat,” the letter concluded, “that I 
had quite forgotten. I am deeply sorry, but 
that is the truth. I have told my husband 
everything, and he is looking over my shoul- 
der as I write.” 

Said Jocelyn, when he saw this set down, 
“You might leave out the last stab at the 
poor fellow.” 

‘Stab, indeed! It isn’t such a thing. 
Why does he come bothering me? Jocelyn, 

ou ought to be very proud that I have put 
tin. You said the other day I was conceit- 
ed in declaring I might have married that sci- 
ence man I spoke of. but now you see there 
was yet another available.” 

He, impatiently: ‘‘ Well, no more about 
that. To my mind this is a decidedly un- 
pleasant, degrading business, though you treat 
itso lightly. Makingafool ofa man! You 
ought to have remembered.” 

** H'm—or ought to have married him?” 

“Yes. I wonder if I should have suffered 
much in that alternative?” 

**l only did half what you did.” 

“What was that?” 

“T only proved false through forgetful- 
ness, but you were false deliberately.” 

‘To whom?” 

** Avice Caro.” 

“Don’t vex me about her, or I shall regret 
the falseness, as you call it, for more reasons 
than one.” - 

By degrees Pearston fell into his custom- 
ary round of existence; his profession occu- 
pied him to the exclusion of domestic affairs; 
but with Marcia life began to be rather dull. 
Her parents were not resentful or bitter, but 
they were not very warm. They had return- 
ed to London, and, while willing to receive 
Marcia at their house, refrained from calling 
on the young couple. Pearston was a little 
sarcastic at their obvious estimate of him, 
and Marcia took umbrage at his sarcasm. 

“*T am one deserving of satire, if anybody. 
What a foolish girl I was to run away from 
a father for such a trumpery reason as a lit- 
tle scolding because I had exceeded my al- 
lowance!” 

‘“*T advised you to go back.” 

“In a sort of way; not in the right tone. 
You spoke most contemptuously of my fa- 
ther as a merchant.” 

**T couldn’t speak otherwise of such a 
man,” 

“Such a man! What have you to say 
against him?” 

“A very great deal, if it comes to that. I 
know that at one time he made it the busi- 
ness of his life to ruin my father.” 

“It is not true, sir, That narrow, grovel- 
ling miser be ruined by an open-handed man 
like my father! It is like your misrepresen- 
tations to say that.” 

‘By G—, Marcia, you do exasperate me! 
I could give you every step of the proceed- 
ings in detail—the getting the quarries, the 
underhand—” 

“It is untrue. There was no such pro- 
ceeding.” 

Pearston, without replying for a moment, 

red at the fine picture of scorn that his 
Juno-wife’s face and dark eyes presented. 

**T ought to have known it,” he mur- 
mured. 

** What?” 

‘* That such a face as that meant temper.” 

She left the room. Some days after the 
subject was renewed by their seeing in a lo- 
cal paper an announcement of the marriage 
of Avice Caro with her cousin. Jocelyn re- 
membered him, though but indistinctly. He 
had been the manager of her mother’s quar- 
ries since her father's death, and had recent- 
ly been thrown much in her company. 

Jocelyn sat in a reverie. 

** You spoke of my temper the other day,” 
said she. ‘‘Do you think temper had no- 
thing to do with your dear Avice’s quick 
marriage?” 

‘She was not ‘dear,’ not dear enough, at 
any rate, to me.” 

** Unfortunately for me.” 

“Well, yes, I ought to have married her, 
hecause she was the only woman I never 
loved. But instead of wedding Rosaline, 
Romeo must needs go marrying Juliet; and 
that's where he made the mistake. A fortu- 
nate thing for the affections of those two that 
they died. In a month or two the enmity 
of their families would have a fruit- 
ful source of dissension ; Juliet would have 
lived with her le, he with his; the sub- 
ject would have split them as much as it bas 
split us.” 
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Thus it and continued in the home 
of these ly wedded ones. Sometimes it 
was worse, far worse, than a hot quarrel. 
There was a calm, cold reasoning in their 
discussions, and they talked in complete ac- 
cord of the curseof matrimony. In their ill- 
matched junction on the strength of a two 
or three days’ passion they felt the full irk- 
someness of a formal tie which, as so many 
have discovered, did not become necessary 
till it was a cruelty to them. 

A legal marriage it was, but not a true 
marriage. In the night they heard sardonic 
voices and laughter in the wind at the ludi- 
crous facility afforded them by events for 
taking a re in two days which they could 
not retrace in a lifetime, despite their mutual 
desire as the two persons solely concerned. 

Marcia’s haughty temper unfolded in the 
direction of irasclbilit when she beheld 
clearly in what a tra had been ensnared. 
She was her hus ’s property, like one of 
his statues that he could not sell. ‘* Was 
there ever anything more absurd in history,” 
she said bitterly to him one day, *‘ than that 
gray-headed legislators from time immemo- 
rial should have gravely based inflexible laws 
upon the ridiculous dream of young people 
that a transient mutual desire for each other 
was going to last forever!” 

Jocelyn saw that the slow and mournful 
departure of the Well-Beloved from the form 
at his side was hastened, to one of his un- 
fortunate temperament, by the tie that was 
supposed to hinder it. He thought some- 
times that if the law had ordai separate 
residences, with periodical visitations strictly 
limited to Sundays and holidays, as the rig- 
orous matrimonial condition, he might have 
got on with Marcia, despite her Quos egos and 
high-handed rulings; indeed, in such circum- 
stances those traits would not have been. un- 
attractive tohim. But love’s dewy freshness 
could not live under a vertical sun, and that 
gradual substitution of friendship, which is 
indispensable and perhaps usual in mar- 
Triage, was not possible with natures so jarring 
as these. 

There followed a long period of dreary 
calm, and then the storm which had been 
gathering under its silence burst forth with 
unmitigated fury. 

The Well-Beloved had quite vanished away. 
What had become of her Pearston knew not, 
but not a line of her was any longer discover- 
able in Marcia’s contours, not a sound of her 
in Marcia’s accents. Having entered into a 
signed and sealed contract to do no such 
thing, he would not in honor look about to 
discover the other's lurking-place; but he 
sometimes trembled at the thought of what 
would become of that solemn covenant if she 
were suddenly to disclose herself and con- 
front him before he was aware. Once or 
twice he fancied that he saw her in the dis- 
tance—at the end of a street, on the far sands 
of a shore, in a window, or at the opposite 
side of a railway station ; but he always re- 
ligiously turned on his heel and walked the 
other way (especially if Marcia was with 
him). 

There came a day when she returned fram 
visiting her mother at Kensington, bringing 
the news that, travel having benefited her 
father’s health so markedly on the last occa- 
sion, her parents had decided on a tour round 
the world, and a possible stay with her uncle, 
who was a banker in San Francisco. Since 
retiring from his large business, old Mr. 
Bencomb had not known what to do with 
his leisure. They were going to let their 
house on a lease or sell it outright, rating 
London life as dreary by comparison with 
a freedom and an absence of re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of the world’s 
affairs. 

‘‘And here am I chained to London!” 
Marcia added. ‘‘ You said you were going 
to revisit Rome and Athens, but you don't. 
I wish I could go with them.” 

**Go, in Heaven’s name! I don't hinder 
you,” said he. ‘‘ You are always, it seems 


, to me, dwelling upon the inconveniences I 


have caused you by marrying you, and there- 
by interfering with your natural life. Why 
doesn’t your father come and talk over his 
project like a man, and perhaps I could ar- 
range to go with them?” 

“That would be treachery to your own 
dear parent, so cruelly robbed by my wicked 
one.” 

“Now, no more of that, Marcia!.... 
Though it is true enough.” 

“It is not!” 

“It is. I have the papers to prove it.” 

**T tell you it is not so, sir!” she cried. 
**Tt was an honest trade rivalry. Don’t you 
be so fond of your insinuations! A miserly, 
grasping skinflint—” 

“Upon my soul, Marcia, I won't hear you, 
or anything else, call my father names! 
Why, you mean woman, we are partly liv- 
ing, aren't we, at this very moment, upon 
what he allows me; and you can put your 
tongue to such an expression as that!” 

“ And you can put your tongue to call me 
a mean hussy!” 

** I didn't.” 

“You did!” 

Jocelyn sprang up to leave the room, and 
her anger being culminative, she — up 
the first thing she could seize, which hap- 

to be one of his statuettes, and flung 
t at his head. The figure missed him, but 
struck the wall, and fell, broken to atoms. 
The sight of his darling little work irretriev- 
ably ruined so exasperated Pearston that he 
mene te back, took her by the shoulders, and 


shook her; after which he went out of the 
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a, put on his hat, and departed for his 
club. 


CHAPTER IX. 
FAMILIAR PHENOMENA IN THE DISTANCE, 


Arter four years of common residence, 
diversified by drawing-room incidents of 
this lively character, these two irreconcil- 
ables parted by common consent. The voy- 
age of Marcia’s parents had implanted in 
them a zest for the New World, already the 
home of some relatives; Marcia’s father, a 
man still in full vigor of life except at in- 
tervals, found occupation for the leisure 
which the sale of his business afforded him 
in investing capital in undertakings com- 
mensufate with the scale of the country 
wherein they were to be carried out; and 
when in the development of these schemes 
he again rejoined his brother in the Western 
States, Marcia accompanied him. 

The separation was quite of an informal 
kind, each merely sostohion the other never 
to intrude into that other's life again by 
written word or personal presence, its object 
being to undo, as far as lay in their power, 
the mischief that misapprehension of each 
other's characters had effected during the 
past few years. 

Marcia declared she would never return to 
Englaod, but would make her home with her 
uncle on the Pacific shore. ‘‘ And for my 
part,” she added in this her last letter to him, 
**I fail to see why, in making each our own 
home, we should not make our own matri- 
movial laws if we choose. This may seem 
an advanced view, but I am not ashamed of 
advanced views, If I strictly confine myself 
to one hemisphere, and you, as I expect you 
to do, confine yourself to the other, any new 
tie we may form can affect nobody but our- 
selves. As I shall feel myself at liberty to 
form such, I accord the same liberty to you.” 

Whether the advanced idea were a Parthian 
fling of defiance, which she had no intention 
whatever of acting op, or whether it were 
written coolly, as a possible contingency, 
with an eye on the jilted Indian captain, 
Pearston had no means of knowing. 

A long period of outward stagnation fol- 
lowed the break-up of his house and home. 
During the interval Jocelyn threw into crea- 
tions that ever-bubbling spring of emotion 
which, without some conduit into space, 
will surge upwards and ruina man. It was 
probably owing to this, certainly not on ac- 
count of any care or anxiety for such a result, 
that he was successful in bis art—successful 
by a seemingly sudden spurt, which carried 
him at one bound over the hinderances of 
years. He prospered without effort. He 
was A.R.A. 

But recognitions of this sort, social distine- 
tions, which he had once coveted so keen- 
ly, seemed to have no utility for him now. 
Pearston, now practically. a bachelor, was 
floating in society without any soul anchor- 
age or spot that he could call his own; and, 
for want of a domestic centre, round which 
honors might crystallize, they dispersed in 
impalpable vapor without accumulating or 
adding specific gravity to his material posi- 
tion. 

He would have gone on working with his 
chisel with just as much zest if his creations 
had been doomed to be seen by no mortal eye 
but his own. By reason of this indifference 
to the popular reception of his dream-figures 
he acquired a curious artistic aplomb that 
carried him through the gusts of opinion 
without suffering them to disturb his inher- 
ent bias. . 

The study of beauty was his only joy. In 
the streets be would observe a face, or a 
fraction of a face, which seemed to express 
to a hair’s-breadth in mutable flesh what he 
was at that moment wishing to express in 
durable shape. He would dodge and fol 
low the owner like a detective; in omnibus, 
in cab, in steamboat, through crowds, into 
shops, churches, theatres, public-houses, and 
slums—mostly, when at close quarters, to be 
disappointed for his pains. 

In these beauty-chases he sometimes cast his 
eye across the Thames to the wharves on the 
south side, and to that particular one where- 
at his father’s tons of freestone were daily 
landed from the ketches of the south coast. 
He could occasionally discern lying there 
those white blocks persistently nibbled by 
his parent from that island rock in the Eng- 
lish Channel, all familiar to Jocelyn, so per- 
sistently as if in time his father would nibble 
it all away. 

One thing it passed him to understand; on 
what field of observation the poets and phi- 
losophers based their assumption that the 
passion of love was intensest in youth and 
burnt lower as the years advanced. It was 
possibly because of his utter domestic lone- 
liness, but it was certainly the fact that dur- 
ing the years which followed his wife's de- 
parture, when he was drifting along from 
tive-and twenty to five-and-thirty years of 
age, Pearston occasionally loved with an ar- 
dor—though, it is true, also with a self-con- 
trol—unknown to him when he was green in 
judgment. 

ne Well-Beloved—now again on earth— 
was always existing somewhere near him. 
For months he would find her on the stage 
of a theatre; then she would flit away, leav- 
ing the poor, empty carcass that had lodged 
her to mumm on as best it could without her 
—a sorry lay figure to his eyes, heaped with 
imperfections and sullied with commonplace. 
She would reappear, it might be, in an at 
first unnoticed fady, met at some fashionable 


*‘erush,” exhibition, bazar, or dinner; to flit 
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from her, in turn, after a few months, and 
stand as a graceful shop-girl at some large 
— establishment or other into which 
he strayed on an unaccustomed errand. 
Then she would forsake this figure and re- 
disclose herself in the guise of some popular 
authoress, pianiste, or fiddleress, at whose 
shrine he would worship for perhaps a twelve- 
month. Once she was a dancing-girl at the 
Royal Moorish Palace of Varieties, though 
during her whole continuance at that estab- 
lishment he never once exchan a word 
with his Beloved, nor did she while there 
ever dream of his existence. He knew that 
a ten minutes’ conversation in the wings with 
the substance would send the elusive phan- 
tom scurrying fearfully away into some other 
even less accessible mask-figure. 

She was a blonde, a brunette, sem geet. 
svelte, straight - featured, full, ew near. 
Only one quality remained unalterable in 
her—her instability of tenure. In Bérne’s 
phrase, nothing was permanent in her but 
change. 

‘** It is odd,” he said to himself, ‘‘that this 
experience of mine, or idiosyucrasy, or what- 
ever it is, which would be sheer waste of 
time for other men, creates sober business 
for me.” For all these dreams he translated 
into marble, and found that by them he was 
hitting a public taste he had never delib- 
erately aimed at, and mostly d . He 
was, in short, in danger of drifting away 
from a solid artistic reputation to a popular- 
ity which might possibly be as brief as it 
would be brilliant and exciting. 

** You will be caught some day, my friend,” 
Somers would occasionally observe to him. 
‘I don’t mean to say entangled in anything 
discreditable, for I admit that you are in 
practice a moral man; I mean the process 
willbe reversed. Some woman whose Well- 
Beloved flits about as yours does now will 
catch your eye, and you'll stick to her like a 
limpet, while she follows ber phantom and 
leaves you to ache as you will.” 

**You may be right, but I.think you are 
wrong,” said Pearston. ‘‘ As flesh she dies 
daily, like the Apostle’s material self; be- 
cause when I grapple with the reality she’s 
no longer in it, so that I cannot stick to one 
incarnation if I would.” 

** Wait till you.are older,” said Somers. 

But Pearston’s- artistic emotions were 
abruptly suspended bythe news of his fa- 
ther’s sudden death at Sandbourne, whither 
the merchant had lately gone for a change 
of air by the advice of his physician. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE OLD PHANTOM BECOMES DISTINCT. 


Mr. Pearson, senior, it must be admitted, 
had been something miserly in his home life. 
But he had never stinted his son. He had 
been rather a hard taskmaster, though as a 
pay master trustworthy; a ready-money man, 
just and ungenerous, To every one’s surprise, 
the capital he bad accumulated in the stone 
trade was of large amount for a business 
so unostentatiously carried on—much larger 
than Jocelyn had ever regarded as possible. 
While the son had been modelling and chip- 
ping his ephemeral fancies into perennial 
shape, the father had been persistently chis- 
elling for half ascentury at the original mat- 
ter of those shapes, the stern, isolated rock 
in the Channel; and by the aid of his cranes 
and pulleys, his trolleys and his boats, had 
sent off his spoil to all parts of Great Britain. 
When Jocelyn had wound up everything 
and disposed of the business, as recommend.- 
ed by his father’s will, be found himself en- 
abled to add about eighty thousand pounds to 
the twelve houmet which he already pos- 
sessed from professional and other sources. 

After arranging for the sale of some free- 
hold properties in the island other than quar- 
ries—for he did not intend to reside there— 
he returned to town. He had promised his 
wife never to trouble her again; nor for a 
whole dozen years had he done so; but in 
this access of means he considered that it be- 
hooved him to make inquiries, so as to ascer- 
tain if she. wished for an allowance. 

Neither letters nor advertisements brought 
any tidings. Nothing more could be done 
without personal search; and that he resolved 
to make the year following, if he heard no- 
thing of her earlier. Her parents were, he 
believed, dead; -possibly she had formed the 
new tie of which she had spoken, and had 
no wish to be recognized by her old name. 

A reposefui time ensued. His first entry 
into society after his father’s death occurred 
one evening, when, for want of knowing 
what better to do, he responded to a card of 
invitation sent by one of the few ladies of 
rank whom he numbered among his friends, 
and-set out in a cab for the square wherein 
she lived during three or four months of the 

ear. 

The -hansom turned the corner, and he 
obtained a raking view of the houses along 
the north side, of which hers was one, with 
the familiar linkman at the door. There 
were Chinese lanterns, too, on the balcony. 
He perceived in a moment that the cus- 
tomary “‘small and early ” reception had re- 
solved itself on this occasion into —— 
very like large and late. He remembere 
that there had just been a political crisis, 
which accounted for the enlargement of the 
Countess of Channelcliffe’s assembly; for 
hers was one of the neutral or non-political 
hoses at which more politics are agitated 
than at the professedly party gathering. 

There was such a string of carriages that 
Pearston did not wait to take his turn at the 





door, but alighted some yards off and walked 
forward. He had to pause a moment behind 
the wall of spectators which barred his wey 
and as he paused some ladies in white cloaks 
crossed from their carriages to the door on 
the carpet laid for the purpose. He had not 
seen their faces, nothing of them but = 
forms, and yet he was suddenly seized with a 
presentiment. Its gist was that he might be 
going to re-encounter the Well-Beloved that 
night; after her long, long hiding she meant 
to a gerd and-intoxicate him. That liquid 
sparkle of the eye, that lingual music, that 
turn of the , how well he knew it all, 
despite the many superficial changes, and 
how instantly he would recognize it, under 
whatever complexion, contour, accent, height, 
(Continued on page 845, Supplement.) 
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HIS elaborate mantle, with bodice front 

and Henri Deux cape, is designed by 
Pacaud for wearing with afternoon calling 
costumes and evening dresses. The cape is 
of orange-colored velvet, over which is black 
tulle embroidered with jet. It has an open 
collar, and revers turned back to show a dec- 
oration of jet passementerie. The lining is 
of sea green satin. The front of the garment 
is composed of black lace, forming a fichu, 
and drawn in at the waist by two black moiré 
ribbons. A wide flounce of black lace starts 
from the lower ribbon and falls around the 


hips. 

The pictu ue hat, by Cartier, of Paris, 
is made of black velvet, and trimmed with 
black feathers. 


IN UNCROPPED BORDERS OF 
THE FIELD. 


re uncropped borders of the field 
The yellow daisies are flaunting gay; 
Each sylvan pipe of song is sealed; 
Yon little nest is bare and gray; 
The milkweed’s tufts of poll ed 
Are thick beside the valley road; 
The ramping brambles bend and spread 
Along the fence their ripening load; 
The sumac berries, like velvet knots, 
Tip with crimson the sumac boughs; 
Sunflowers swagger in the garden-plots; 
Knee-deep in the shallows linger the cows; 
The ragweed springs where the grain is 
down; 
Horsemint struts with its lilac plume; 
Golden-rod glints where the hazels crown 
The bank and wind-sown asters bloom; 
In the clean stubble thick sheaves arow 
Please the farmer with promised gain; 
The air is still, and the brook runs low— 
Summer, sweet summer, grows old again. 
Dreamily sitting with hands across, 
Sunbrowned.and silent, eyes far afield, 
She dreams of the rose; ‘twas her heart's 
first loss. 
Who dreams with her, his hurt is healed. 
CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY. 


MY LADY SPINSTER. 


V.—HAPPINESS DOES NOT DEPEND ON 
CONDITION. 
\ J HEN love’s alembic transmutes the 
dross of self to pure gold the maiden’s 
choice is and always should be marriage. 
But when love is a stranger, or insurmount- 
able obstacles interpose, let not the unwed- 
ded girl complain because fate has not 
wrought out for her the common destiny of 
woman. There was never a more glorious 
time in which to be living. The girl or wo- 
man who complains of her lot in these good 
years deserves to be set back to medieval time, 
or to the so-called golden days of ancient 
Rome, when women were slaves to custom 
if not in fact, and when men were domestic 
tyrants. Every breath of our free air teems 
with buoyancy, and is an invitation to effort 
in some line. 

The married woman is sometimes wont to 
regard her unmarried sister with pity. What 
can life be worth without husband or chil- 
dren to glorify it, is her silent or expressed 
thought. What loneliness and emptiness and 
general forlornity must attach to the single 
condition, and the matron duly returns 
thanks to the providence-which bas guided 
her to the secure harbor of matrimony. 

But it is a fact as old and well substanti- 
ated as time itself that happiness does not 
depend on one’s surroundings in life. The 
bride is happy and exultant in her. new home 
because of its novelty, and because she finds 
every wish gratified; but unless peace and 
contentment reign in her heart, the bower 
built by love’s hand. will not long suffice, 
with all its graceful adornments, to capture 
and retain the true spirit of happiness. Few 
single women who are discontented with 
their lot realize this. It is because they have 
been educated to regard marriage as the 
chief good—in fact, the only good in a girl's 
life, the end towards which ail efforts should 
tend, the supreme goal—that discontent and 
wretchedness too often follow the unwedded 
maiden, whose life becomes anxious and 
restless as she finds herself still alone. 

The first woman was made to be a help, 
meet for the uses of humanity. All succeed- 
ing women were also created to be helps, 
meet for the uses of a needy world. Ko 
evidence is in existence to prove that women 
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were made for the gratification of their own 
small vanities, for the selfish cultivation of 
their intellectual powers, or for the pursuit 
of their own happiness. What nobler mis- 
sion than that of a helper could the Creator 
have given to his last and best creation? 
What maiden of all the long list of maidens, 
from the beginning to the sweetest girl grad- 
uate of last summer, could ask a more satis- 
fying, inspiring destiny than that of aiding, 
cheering, comforting, and guiding all who 
may need her tender ministrations? In this 
path only. did the Creator intend that his 
daughters should look for success. It is only 
in this path that, whether married or single, 
beautiful or plain, ignorant or educated, of 
lofty or lowly station, the true woman finds 
true happiness. Wedded to an A’pollo or a 
Homer, she will surely fail of permanent 
happiness if she permits any other ideal to 
reign in her fancy. Acknowledging with 
gratitude her noble piace in the world’s econ- 
omy, and exalting it to its true position, no 
condition in life, no seemingly unfortunate 
environment, no accident of poverty or 
wealth, can make her anything but a happy 
and successful woman. 

To the man ordinarily belongs the closest 
battle with the world; to the woman, the 
helping and comforting hand. The married 
woman's world is not hard to find. Her 
home is her happiness. She often looks be- 
yond with longing eyes on the outer bound 
aries of her kingdom, which is far wider 
than she always realizes, and sees the place 
she might have gained among the world’s 
conspicuous workers. There are books that 
she might write, reforms that she might di- 
rect, intellectual movements of which she 
longs to be a part, charities to which she 
would gladly give more time, mental powers 
in whose possession she exults, and for the 
cultivation of which there is no time. For 
there stands in her way a vision of torn trou- 
sers to be mended, bruised fingers to bind up, 
little cheeks wet with tears which she only 
can dry, and. budding girlhood to guide and 
counsel. Obviously her place is fixed for 
many years to come, and in it she may be 
happy. 

o such limitations bind the. uwomarried 
woman. Not always is she care-free, but ber 
fetters are often more flexible and often en- 
tirely movable. The choice new books, the 
latest magazines, the clubs, musicals, con- 
versations, and classes of all sorts, hold out 
attractions which very frequently she may 
enjoy without compunction. Her married 
sister may. go so far; she goes farther, and 
should delight in her rae to doso. It 
is one of the compensations of her condition. 
Instead of fruitless grieving over what she 
has not, or repining because her ft /may 
be lonely, let her rejoice in the res a 
of what she bas. Her movements are; not 
questioned by husband or children. Within 
proper limits she is untrammelled. Instead 
of bemoaning the lack of fetters, if her un- 
married state is not the result of a freak or 
caprice, if it has happened through no fault 
of ber own that she is not the mistress of a 
household, let her accept with gladness all 
the opportunities .for interesting herself in 
the world’s work and workers that are offer- 
ed her, never for a moment forgetting that 
her aim in life is ‘ not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister.” 

The great enemies to the happiness of 
single women are selfishness and discontent. 
The one is a legitimate child of the other. 
Cultivation of one’s special talent endows 
for higher usefulness. It is fitting that she 
who must win her own way in the social or 
business world should arm herself with all 
weapons that will aid her, and this is not 
selfish seeking. With no husband to repre 
sent her, she should embody the good quali 
ties of both husband and wife. She must 
please by her own excellences or acquire- 
ments. Not selfishly, but because she loves 
to contribute to the pleasure of others, the 
attractive single woman has studied music, 
art, literature, whatever will help her to be 
a pleasant friend and a helpful companion. 
The world chooses its favorites for some real 
or fancied possession. Wealth and position 
are substantial claims to favor, but a pleas 
ant.womanly woman who can entertain, sym- 
pathize, and amuse has more enduring posses 
sions than any other of fortune’s favorites. 

Now, as years ago in Galilee, the field is the 
world, but not the great world which some 
adventurous philanthropists imagine it to 
be. Wherever a maiden life springs up. 
clustering thickly around it are scores of 
other lives so placed because of their need 
and the corresponding usefulness of the little 
helper. Given the vine-dresser, and the vine- 

yard is always somewhere near by. In rare 
instances the woman's world is not near at 
hand. A special worker is looked for in a 
distant land. A gracious, womanly, educated 
heart can alone supply the need, and far back 

in a New England +i lage is a rare danghter 
well fitted by birth and education. Her little 
world is just now desolate, made mournful 
by the death of a long-invalid mother, So 
the bright girl seeks her field over the ocean, 
and heart and soul are comforted in the brill- 
iant opening for her trained powers. More 
frequently the woman's kingdom is in some 
unromantic sphere where the world does 
often hear of her. She was given a loving 
heart but not strong wings. Her flight may 
not be far, but ‘‘home-keeping hearts are 
best,” and in ber small field the single woman 
can rival the happiness of the very happiest 
married sister in her circle. 

HeLen MarsHatt Norra. 
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WOLFENBERG.’ 


BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avruon or “A Patworss or Tuvux,” “Sraanoe 
Apventurre oF a Puarrox,” * Gaxen 
Pastures anp Prooapiuty,” ero. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
‘HOME, DEARTIE, HOME!” 


1 morning sun shone on the vivid green 

water, on the little white town, and on 
the abundant gardens and vineyards; and 
the air, cooled by the neighborhood of the 
great encircling mountains, was pleasant and 
soft and sweet, when Peggy appeared at the 
top of the companion, herself fresher and 
fairer and more smiling than the dawn. 

‘‘Where is the Major?” she demanded, 
blithely enough. ‘1 saw him a few minutes 
ago, and he said he would fetch some sago 
or rice, or something of that kind, for the 
ring-dove. Well, never mind. Let's go and 
see if that wicked little hawk is any tamer 
vet 
’ For it must be explained that during the 
voyage the sailors had managed to capture 
several birds—tired creatures that had taken 
refuge in the rigging; and these had been 
confined in, rudely constructed cages, to be 
taken home to England as pets. Moreover, 
as the big wicker-work crate in which Phaon 
was ignominiously shut up each night stood 
in a corner. just aft of the butcher's den, 
there was here a convenient space for the 
stowage of these cages; so that our Oro- 
tanians had a kind of small aviary on board, 
and could when they chose amuse themselves 
by carrying food or drink to the feathered 
prisoners. On this occasion, however, the 
fact that Sappho’s pet and the caged birds 
were in close proximity was destined to lead 
to lamentable results; for when the ——_ 
came along with a paper bag of grain in his 
hand, Phaon, recognizing his deadly foe, 
began to growl and snarl. 

‘* Oh, be quiet, you brute!” said the Major, 
and he aimed a kick at the crate. . 

This only provoked the irate little animal 
within to fiercer barking. The Major pre- 
tended to take no notice. He handed the 
bag to Lady Cameron, who proceeded to 
shake out the grain into the cages. Then 
the Major, being unoccupied, turned his at- 
tention to the yelping cur. 

* Will you be quiet, you little beast!” he 
muttered, angrily, and another kick shook 
the frail crate. 

Alas! it shook it all too effectually. The 
catch sprung or fell out; the door came &jar. 
The next instant the furious Phaon had 
bounded forth and gripped his enemy by 
the foot of the trousers, worrying and tear- 
ing and hauling. At the same moment.the 
Major, trying to kick him off, staggered 
back, and subsided on to the bench behind. 
The fabric of slight summer garment at once 
gave way; but Phaon, not satisfied with this 
amount of damage, renewed his attack, and 
seemed bent on getting hold of something 
more substantial than a bit of cloth. How 
the onslanght might otherwise have ended it 
is impossible to determine. What happened 
was that one of the quartermasters, chancing 
to come by with a long iron rod in his hand, 
promptly applied that instrument to an in- 
ferior part of Phaon’s person. A sudden 
how! and a swift and growling retreat into 
the empty crate immediately followed: while 
the Major got on to his feet again, his face 
purple with passion, rage almost depriving 
him of she power of utterance, 

**Here,” said he to the quartermaster, in 
gasping tones, ‘‘g—give me that thing! . I 
will prod the little devil's eyes out!” 

‘'Oh, for shame!" said Lady Cameron, 
interposing, and sendipg the man away. 
«Why, you irritated tie poor beast!” she 
said to the Major. ‘““Wihhat could you ex- 
ect? 

Now theMajor had been neither frightened 
nor burt, but he was simply insensate with 
rage at having been made ridiculous in the 
eyes of this young lady 

‘** What could [ expect?” he repeated, with 
a terrible effort at self-control that boded 
but ill for Phaon’s future happiness, ‘‘ Oh, 
yverhaps so; perhaps so. Very—very likely. 
But I have a long-standing account to settle 
with that disgusting little animal. Perhaps 
I provoked him. He has provoked me ounce 
or twice. We will-see who has.the final 
word.” 

Now, Major, what do yee mean?” said 
Peggy, seriously, and with hardly a glimmer 
of laughter in her eyes. ‘‘ You would not 
harbor thoughts of revenge? It was a fair 
tight, until the quartermaster came in with 
an attack from the rear. You're not going 
to bear ill-will?” 

“Ti-will? Oh, no,” said he, darkly and 
gloomily. ‘* What is the use of ill-will? “But 
—but I mean to have it out with that infernal 
little beast. A public nuisaoce!—a nuisance 
to the whole ship! But—but I will havesome 
small kind of settling before long—J think. 
And in the mean time I suppose I shall have 
to go and get a change of clothes.” And 
therewith he departed; and that was all we 
heard of this encounter—for the time being. 

Now, although we had many leagues of 
voyaging still before us, and many (to us) 
strange and unfamiliar places to visit, this 
remote little Russian town was the most 
easterly point of our travels. Leaving Yalta, 
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neat and trim two-storied residences sur- 


in short, we were leaving for home; and it 
was but natural that the least curious or en- 
terprising among us should wish to go ashore 
for a brief space, and look round, and say 
good-by. But while we were considering 
this matter, Amélie Dumaresq came up, and 
put her hand within Wolfenberg’s arm in 
the most affectionate way, and said to him, 
reproachfully: 

** Ernest, why are you always ready to go 
ashore with anybody except me? It is not 
like you to forsake old friends. And I’ve 
just told mother I will not leave the ship at 
all this morning unless you come with us; 
and when I say ‘come with us,’ I mean with 
me—with me—you and I together—com pan- 
ions just as we have been many and many a 
time, through a good many years.” 

This was an extraordinary outburst, how- 
ever obscure its origin. Wolfenberg’s grave 
face flushed somewhat, but he lau , and 
seemed inclined to treat her with a little gen- 
tle ridicule. 

‘There cannot be much forsaking, Amélie, 
on board ship, where we are thrown together 
the whole day long. All the same I will go 
with you, and very gladly.” 

He was about to turn to Mrs. Threepenny- 
bit, but the young lady anticipated him. 
She would have his usual companions come 
with her also; nay, she insisted on it, for she 
would not be guilty of dragging him away. 
Indeed, she was most kind and considerate 
all the way round, and was most solicitous 
about the comfort of her mother (whose eyes 
were even more than ordinarily anxious and 
troubled, one of us thought), and appeared 
rather to guard against looking Hitrovo’s 
way. Then, again, when we had got into 
the stern of the steam-launch, and were mak- 
ing for shore, she said: ‘ 

“Ernest, don’t you think there should 
be a conyplete frankness between intimate 
friends when it comes to the giving of a little 
present? Why should there be shyness and 
secrecy, when you would like to know what 
would be most appreciated. And so I tell 
you now that I want to get a little present 
for you here in Yalta, cakaue must be hon- 
est with me and let me know what would 
most please you. You see, this is the far- 
thest point of this voyage, and I should like 
you to have some souvenir of it— perhaps 
engraved with Russian characters, if there is 
time—a little message from me to you, that 
would recall a good many things whenever 
you saw it. Vhat do you think, now?— 
something you could attach to your watch- 
chain; and you would be re seeing 
it, wherever yous might be—for—for who 
knows what may happen in the world?—but 
always, wherever you might be, you would 
have this little token with you, and you 
could say, ‘ Well, Amélie gave me that the 
day we were at Yalta. This is the message 
it carries—that she did not want to be for- 
gotten, ever.’” 

She seemed a little nervous and hysterical 
this morning. For a second there was a 
suspicion of moisture about the long black 
lashes, but she hastily brushed the half- 
formed tears away. 

** You and I,” she continued,‘‘ have known 
each other long enough, and intimately 
enough, to be quite frank; and you must 
come into a jeweller’s shop with me, if there 
is such a thing in Yalta, and you must tell 
me what is best. You see, it is important— 
at least, I consider it important. It may 
have to speak to you, for me, through many, 
many years; and every time you look at it 
you will say to yourself, ‘That was when 
Amélie and Sh sailing together, long and 
long ago, and she did not want to be forgot- 
ten,’” 

He regarded her in a kindly fashion. 

“A Saint- Blaise, 4 la Zuecca... . nous 
étions heureux 1a?” 

She looked startled and confused for a 
second, and glanced quickly and stealthily 
towards Paul Hitrovo. 

‘**I remember the lines,” she said, “ but I 
was never quite sure what De*Musset. meant 
—perhaps only a happy recollection—” 

She could say no more, for at this moment 
the laugeh slowed in to the ee ae 
and we bad to get out and ascend the wide 
stone steps. 

This straggling contingent of foreigners, 
boldly headed by Amélie Dumaresq and her 
less self-assertive companion; now encoun- 
tered a motley crowd, who stared with ob- 
vious curiosity; and little wonder, seein 
that the Orotania, as we afterwards learned, 
was the third English’steamer that had ever 
appeared in these waters. And perhaps we 

so stared curiously at this> miscellaneous 
assemblage—Greeks, Arabs, Jews, and here 
and there a t 1 Russian peasant, thick- 
set, long-haired, sun-tanned, with a strangely 
patient, apathetic, submissive look in his 
eyes. Moreover, our arrival was opportune. 
This was some kind of public hol ny The 
little white-domed church perched high on 
the deep-green hill kept tolling from time to 
time, in soft and musical tones, and these 
idlers had come out to see what was to be 
seen. The most adventurous among them 
were oo negotiating for the hire of 
boats, that they might go out and beg to be 
allowed to inspect the nondescript vessel that 
had come from far climes. 

When we got away from the crowded 
quay we found the little white town quiet 
enough in the blaze of the noonday heat. 
And what may have mostly struck this little 
group of strangers, now wandering along, 
was the absence (in a watering-place) of big 
and prominent hotels, and the prevalence 


rounded by well-kept gardens. But what 
Yalta was like, or was not like, was speedily 
driven from our minds by something of 
greater moment. Amélie had at length 
‘ound the jeweller's shop she t. It 
was not a very pretentious establishment, 
the chief feature in the window being a series 
of heads of the Madonna, enamelled in col- 
ors, with rays of brass emanating all round; 
likewise there was some damaskeened silver, 
and also a few things studded with uncut 
turquoises and amethysts that perhaps had a 
certain novelty about them. However, she 
would have Wolfenberg go into this place 
to see if she could discover what she wanted; 
and at the same moment she turned to Hitro- 
vo, who was standing by. 

“*Won't you come,” said she, without ad- 
dressing him either by Christian name or 
surname, “and help us? Perhaps they speak 
only Russian.” 

So he followed also; and the very instant 
he had disappeared, Mrs. Dumaresq turned 
quickly to the elder woman of our party. 

**Has Amélie said anything to you?” she 
asked, in an eager and anxious undertone. 
** It was only this morning she told me. It 
is quite settled between her and Hitrovo.” 

“I have suspected as much during the 
last day or two,” said Mrs. Threepenny-bit, 
calmly; ‘‘and I made sure of it just now, as 
we were coming ashore in the launch.” 

** But what am | to do?” said the mother, 
who seemed in a most distracted and bewil- 
dered and helpless state. ‘‘ I have no one to 
consult. I am quite unable to do anything, 
for Amélie would pay no heed to whatever I 
might say. And yet her uncle down in 
Florida will hold me responsible; and I 
ought to write to him; I must write to him; 
and at the same time I know what his first 
questions will be. He will want to be told 
all about the young man, about his character, 
his position, his prospects, and his family. 
But what am I to answer him?” she went on 
in a piteous fashion. ‘‘WhatcanI say? I 
am in absolute ignorance. And it is useless 
to remonstrate with Amélie—useless to ask 
her to tpone any definite arrangement 
until her uncle Charles could come over. Of 
course, if this marriage is persisted in, he 
must come over in any case; there will be all 
the settlements to be seen to. If she were 
not so self-willed!—if she would only wait! 
You cannot tell these last few days how 
frightened I have been to see her open pref- 
erence. I saw what it would come to, and 
yet I knew it was no use interfering. And 
what am I todo now? What can 1 do?” 

Now it was not of Paul Hitrovo that the 
smaller woman. was thinking, nor yet of 
Unele Charles, nor even of. Amélie Duma- 
resq herself. It was of another person alto- 
gether; it was of Wolfenberg. Nevertheless, 
she had to respond to this tremulous and 
despairing appeal with such ordinary assur- 
ances as she could devise. 

“I am certain,” she said, ‘‘that any one 
who knows Amélie will not hold you respon- 
sible for any decision she may have come to; 
and surely a youpg woman should be allowed 
to choose for herself whom she will marry. 
And don't you think she has had plenty of 
opportunities of studying his character dur- 
ing this voyage? But—but—Mrs. Dumaresq, 
about Mr. Wolfenberg; have you told him?” 

“That is another thing,” the poor lady 
said, quickly. ‘‘ Would you be so very, very 
kind as to do that for me some time or other? 
He sits and talks with you in the evening. 
You could find some chance when there was 
no one to overhear; because, of course, it 
must be kept an absolute secret from the 
people on the ship. Your ee were to 
know, she said, because you and Wolfenber. 
had become such intimate friends; and 
was to tell Wolfenberg. But—but somehow 
I shrink from it—and it is so difficult to find 
an opportunity—and if you now would be 
so very, very kind—"” At this moment the 
three who had gone into the shop reappeared, 
and she instantly added, with a studied in- 
difference of voice and manner; ‘‘ As I was 
saying, Amélie is well advised in giving her 
diamond case to the Purser, to be locked up 
in his strong-box, whenever we come into a 
harbor. It would never do to have such 
things lying about in her cabin, and stran- 
gers coming on board.” 

That afternoon, on our return to the Oro- 
tania, Mrs. Threepenny -bit’s state -room 
seemed the safest retreat to be out of the 
way of our Russian visitors, who were now 
swarming all over the vessel. And of course 
and at once the talk turned upon the an- 
nouncement of the morning. It was a cli- 
max, to be sure, that all of us had foreseen; 
and yet the certainty of it, thus suddenly 
declared, produced something almost like 
dismay—when we thought of that other. 

“So this is the end,” said the smaller of 
the two women. ‘This is the end of her 
romantic devotion and attachment. This is 
the end of her convictions about marriage 
being the great disillusionizer; about an exalt- 
ed friendship and affection being the most 
perfect and most lasting relationship between 
& man and a woman of thoroughly sympa- 
thetic minds and tastes. This is the end of 
the atonement pes to make for 
what he had suffered elsewhere; the end of 
her courageous determination to stand by 
him, seorning the ordinary ways of life. 
And it is as 1 had feared al! along,” she con- 
tinued, in a pensive way. ‘‘ When you came 
to me at first, , and described that ideal 
companionship, I confess it looked very 
beautiful and noble; but I asked you how 
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any kind of was to be secured 
for it. Human nature is strong, and the 
ordinary ways of life draw your feet into 


them w ‘ou will or not.” 

“I don’t believe it,” said Peggy, bluntly. 
“That relationship between him and her 
might have continued to exist securely 
enough if only she had had a firmer and 
finer character, a more tenacious resolution, 
and a little less of the selfishness of a spoilt 
child. you never hear of 2 woman giv- 
ing up thoughts of marriage because of what 
she red a higher duty? I have, then, 
more than once, in my own small experience. 
But the simple fact is that Amélie Dumares 
is all-important to herself. Her muength of 
character doesn’t lie in the way of sacrifice 
at all, but in a kind of impetuous belief that 
the whole of the surrounding world should 
be subservient to her, and should rejoice and 
ng areas in whatever tends to her happiness. 
It is wonderful to look at—it is so childlike, 
so unconscions. You can hardly be angry 
with her, it is all so natural. And yet, 
Missis, when you think what it is you have 
to tell Wolfenberg—when you think what it 
means to him—” 

She paused, and regarded her friend. 

“I wish I had not undertaken any such 
task,” the other said, slowly. ‘And yet I 
remember his face as he talked to me on the 
Acropolis at Athens. He has the most heroic 
unselfishness, and an inflexible fortitude. It 
is not of his own share in this thing that he 
will speak, whatever he may suffer. I could 
almost tell you what he will say. It is her 
happiness, and that alone, that he will take 
into consideration.” 

**I think the best thing he can do,” the 
younger woman said, absently, ‘‘is to leave 
this ship as soon as ever we get back to 
Constantinople.” 

“Don’t you remember, then, Peggy, that I 
thought he ought to have gone away long 
before we ever got there?” 

“I suppose it is an inevitable conse- 
quence,” her companion continued, almost 
unheeding. ‘‘ When a married man falls in 
love with an unmarried young woman, mis- 
ery is sure to come of it, for one or other of 
them, or for both. I know you don’t think 
he is in love with her, at least consciously. 
You think the situation is entirely as she de- 
scribed it—a romantic companionship of 
two twin-souls; but his obedience to her 
slightest wish, his constant defence of her, 
his extraordinary admiration of whatever 
she does or says, his eager gratitude to.you 
for any commendation of her, and the way 
his eyes soften with kindliness whenever he 
looks at her—well, if all that isn’t love, I 
don’t know the symptoms. At the same 
time, I quite agree with you that when t™ 
make this communication to bim he will be 
— reticent and simple and self-controlled. 

e will probably express pleasure, and ask 
when he may be allowed to take bis con- 
gratulations to her. But don’t you be de- 
ceived by that, Missis. There are deeps in 
that man’s nature that he does not choose to 
reveal. I have not watched him so long and 
so closely for nothing.” - 

And perhaps the elder woman would have 
been glad to have had her painful mission 
accomplisbed and off her mind, but that no 
chance offered itself during this evening. 
Hardly had the last of our Russian visitors 
left the ship than the dinner hour was upon 
us, and naturally the big saloon was no } ae 
for private confidences. On the other hand, 
Amélie, on this occasion ,claimed Wolfenberg 
as her own, and was kindness itself to him. 
She seemed a little excited and happy. She 
was immensely pleased with everything she 
had seen in Yalta, and especially with the 
serious bearing of the Russian country folk. 

**T thought they had a most vacant, unin- 
telligent expression,” put in Mrs. Dumaresq, 
rather peevishly. Perhaps she had grown 
tired of praises of things Russian. 

“Oh, matushka,” cried the young lady— 
this being her newly invented name for her 
mother—‘‘ how can you say so! I’m sure I 
preferred their dignified unconcern to the 
observant quickness and inquisitiveness of 
the Greeks and Jews. But then I don’t like 
self-conscious smartness and spryness, and 
shallow cleverness; we get a good deal too 
much of that at home. I've often beard it 
said that the American eye is more alert than 
the Eurepean eye—" 

**Do you know why that is so, Amélie?” 
Wolfenberg said, with a smile. ‘‘It is be- 
cause the early settlers were trained to keep 
a sharp lookout if they meant to preserve 
their scalps.” 

3 is nothing to me more contempti- 
ble,” she continued, pursuing her remorse- 
less way, “than the funny young man in 
our country, his eyelids all quivering with 
his anxiety to say something humorous. 
And he need not so concerned; it is so 
easily done. When one of our funny young 
men wants to make himself amusing, either 
in print or in talking, he has only to repre 
sent himself as the victim of all kinds of 
discomforts and humiliating experiences, It 
is an easy trick to raise a laugh. But I pre- 
fer a little dignity, a little self respect. Why 
should people be so anxious to display their 
cleverness, their knowingness? Why should 
they want to show off, unless through some 
distressing consciousness of inferiority? For 
my . | would rather have the insolent 
indifference of the Englishman than the eager 
self-assertion of the American. And I fell 
you I have a greater admiration for the grave 
and reserved manner and bearing of those 
Russian peasants than I have for all the 
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nonchalance and nimble-wittedness of the 
very smartest of our hotel-clerks at home.” 

‘* Amélie,” the poor mother complained, 
‘it is very strange that you should so have 
taken to running down your own country. 
You would be very augry if you heard any 
one else say such things.’ 

She burst out laugning, quite -hu- 
moredly. ‘‘ Why, then, do you drive me 
into argument, matushka? Why will you 
be so contentious? Why will you quarrel? 
1 declare, when I looked at those Russian 
country people—there were some of them at 
the quay when we came away—I was very 
nearly going up to them and saying to them, 
da svidania |” 

** And what is that?” Wolfenberg said. 

**Da svidania?’ Oh, that is au revoir,” 
she made answer, with much cheerfulness. 

Nor, again, after dinner, was there any 
opportunity of conveying this fateful piece 
of news to him, for Amélie herself detained 
him in the saloon. Was she going to play 
to him certain of those plantation melodies 
for which he had a boyish fondness, or did 
she wish to show him her first groupings for 
the ‘ Oats-pease-beans’ subject; or had she 
it in her mind to get the Kussian, who also 
remained below, and him better acquainted? 
At all events, they did not for a long time 
make their appearance on deck, though the 
beauty of the night might well have tempted 
them. ‘There was a full moon, and a per- 
fectly glassy sea—the long and trembling 
lane of silver ran away out to the horizon 
line, where it widened, sharp and clear 
against the receding softness of the sky. 

** I suppose I must wait until to-morrow,” 
said one of two women who were slowly 
walking up and down, arm-in-arm, ‘‘ though 
I would rather have it done with at once. 
To tell you the truth, Peggy, I am a little 

afraid. What you say about the way he 
will probably take the news is, no doubt, 
quite right; but still, when you imagine that 
a man is inwardly suffering and outwardly 
steeling himself, it seems cruel to look on. 
And then I am an intruder. Why should I 
be asked to interfere—” 

**Because that distressed creature of a 
mother is about out of her mind,” said Peggy, 
at once. ‘‘I should not be surprised if she 
telegraphed to the uncle in Florida to come 
over without delay. Let me see; what is the 
next port we call at—Moudanieh? And, of 
course, one can telegraph from Asia Minor 
to the United States. But even then, what 
would be the use? Thethingisdone,. Ameé- 
lie Dumaresq is not the sort of girl to be rea- 
soned or threatened out of any resolve she 
has arrived at.” 

“I wish my message was delivered,” her 
companion rejoined. Clearly it was of 
Wolfenberg she was thinking, not of those 
others at all. 

Ihe Major came along. 

‘Splendid night,eh. Beautiful picture, 
ain't it?” said be, in his buoyant fashion. 
‘Are you ladies going to wait ap to see the 
start?—eleven-thirty prompt. Lights out at 
eleven, as usual; but there is little need for 
lights on a night like this.” 

‘* Eleven-thirty, did you say?” Lady Cam- 
eron asked, 

‘* Eleven-thirty,” he repeated. ‘‘And then 
we are off for home. And if we were to 
leave one of our passengers behind at this 
turning-point, he would tind some difficulty 
in getting back to England, eh, wouldn't he?” 

He grinned in a curious manner; but his 
meaning remained dark and impenetrable. 

‘*Why should we leave any one behind?” 
asked Mrs. Threepenny-bit. ‘‘Surely, every 
one knows that we sail to-night?” 

Again he grinned to himself, but he did 
not reply, for he had stepped into the moon- 
light to pick a cigar from his case; then, 
when he came back under the awning, he 
found that these two were talking of some- 
thing else; and presently he had taken his 
departure, doubtless making away for those 
spacious and comfortable lower regions de- 
voted to smoke and cards and cooling drinks. 

They were now standing by the rail, look- 
ing wistfully at the wonderful scenic display 
before them—the white town asleep in the 
calm, wan radiance; the darkly-wooded low- 
er hills, with here and there a chalet brought 
into sharp relief; then the mighty range of 
mountains, with mysterious breadths of for- 
est; and far above these, towering into the 
serene and cloudless heavens, the precipitous 
crags and summits grown gray and spectral 
in the moonlight. 

‘« Yes,” said Peggy, ‘‘ I seem to have drank 
in happiness and enjoyment every moment 
since I came on board this ship; and yet 
there is something in the word ‘home.’ I 
dare say when we get to Greenock—and I 
do hope Ewen will manage to meet me at 
Malta, so that we may go home together—I 
dare say Greenock will be as ony b.. dirty 
and grimy as usual; and it may be wet and 

windy going down the Firth ; and perhaps 
freshening up to gales and storms as we get 
out west and make away for the north; but 
I don’t care. I think, after these long weeks 
of blue seas and constant sunlight, 1 should 
like to watch Ardnamurchan headland grow- 
ing black and terrible in the face of an At- 
lantic squall—” 

“You like weather as is weather,” her 
friend said. “They have taught you that 
at least in the West Highlands.’ 

*‘T like a touch of wildness, anyway,” she 
confessed; ‘‘ something to come along and 
shake the chromo-lithographic element out 
of the world around you. ive me an ulster, 
a Tam o’ Shanter, and a pair of thick boots, 
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and I don’t want anything better than fight- 
ing my way down to the seashore in the teeth 
of a westerly gale, with the spindrift tasting 
salt. No, , you won't catch me grum- 

bling about Greenock and the rain and the 
mud when I find myself on the quay, waiting, 
for the big steamer with the two red funnels.” 
She put her hand on the band of her friend 

as they were both of them leaning with pen- 
sive elbows on the rail; and now she spoke 
in a lower voice, for there were people about. 

‘* Missis, do you remember the old rhyme?— 
it does for Greenock as well as any other sea- 

port— 


“*O Greenock is a fine town, with ships in the 


bay, 

And I wish from my heart it’s there I was to- 
day ; 

I wish from my heart I was far away from 
here, 

Sitting in my parlor and talking to my dear. 

For it’s home, dearie, home—it’s home I want 


to be; 
Our topsails are hoisted, and we'll away to sea; 
O the oak and the ash and the bonny birken 
tree, 
They grow so green in the North Countrie’!” 


‘* And a very pretty specimen of an Amer- 
ican you are!” her companion exclaimed; 
after which indisputable statement of fact 
nothing more was said on the subject. It is 
a far cry to Greenock from Yalta beyond 
the Chersonese. 

At eleven all lights except the necessary 
ship's lights were extinguished ; but that, as 
the Major had observed, was of little conse- 
quence; the whole of the world around us 
was illuminated by this mild white splendor 
that seemed to fill the slumbering air. Many 
had gone below for good; but a few had 
come up from the saloon to witness the start, 
among these being Amélie Dumaresq, her 
Russian lover, and Wolfenberg. Here, too, 
was Sappho, ecstatic about the spectral moun- 
tains; the Baby had joined her sister—and 
Julian Verrinder was in meek attendance; 
the Major alone was unaccountably absent. 
We waited, mostly in silence, counting the 
minutes; and, indeed, so perfect was the 
quietude astern that just before seven bells 
struck we heard a sudden splash some way 
further forward. 

‘What can that’ be?” said Mrs. Three- 
penny-bit. 

“ Perhaps the stokers throwing cinders 
overboard,” Peggy suggested. 

‘*Oh, nonsense! They never do that at 
this time of night,” was the reply. 

But there was no further thought of this 
thing, for at the same moment a vibration 
underneath us told us that the screw had be- 
gun torevolve. Peggy rose, and put her arm 
affectionately round her friend’s waist. 

‘** It's home, dearie, home.’” 

“ Yes, and it’s time to go below, too,” re- 
sponded her companion, as together they set 
out for their cabins. 

Just then a figure was seen to emerge from 
the dark shadow underneath the boat-deck, 
to pass rapidly across by the engine-hatches, 
and to disappear in the direction of the stairs 
leading down to the fore saloon. 

‘* Wasn't that the Major?” said Mrs. Three- 
penny-bit. 

“1 think so,” answered Peggy, looking 
puzzled. 

**Why should he steal away from us like 
that,” she demanded, ‘‘ without saying good- 
night? And what did he mean by his mys- 
terious talk about a passenger being left be- 
hind?” 

But it was no time for the asking or answer- 
ing of idle conundrums—it was time, rather, 
to get to bed. 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 


MANNERS AND BRAINS. 


HE scorn for manners and conventional- 

ities manifested by a large contingent 
among our intellectual men and women is 
one of the unfortunate features of society as 
it is now constituted. 

‘*I] know that is the way they do it, but 
what dol care? I'm not going to put my- 
self out!” angrily exclaimed a distinguished 
author when he was urged to adopt a cer- 
tain style of dress for an evening entertain- 
ment. He carried out his threat, and was 
consequently a conspicuous and ridiculed 
figure — ridiculed by stupid, well-dressed 
nonentities, who were as inferior to him in 
all that goes to make a man as an ape is to 
ascholar. He almost illustrated Emerson’s 
saying, “‘Dress should reveal the spirit.” 
There are men who are so —— wilful and 
indifferent to civilization that they remind 
one of the veldt, the dhow, and the kraal. 
They ought to go about, their faces smeared 
with woad, in skins of wild animals, with a 
bone club on their shoulders, and a sword of 
shark-tooth, beating drums of fish-skin.” 

Some writer has remarked that ‘‘ there is 
nothing more painful than the sight of a 

fted man under obligations to a fool.” It 

almost as painful to see a gifted man wan- 
tonly and needlessly making himself sport 
for a group of idle, silly society moths. 

In all our higher institutions of yoga | 
more attention than there used to be is pai 
to the formation of easy manners: among 
the pupils. No student of history can un- 
dervalue the power of fine manners. From 
the earliest dawn of civilization, the ruling 
caste has been the well-mannered caste. 


They were well-mannered, largely because 
they ruled also, but the fact remains that 
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they have been well-mannered. The proud 
old kings and barons of feudal times, though 
they despised learning, and considered it fit 
only for ‘‘ louts,” as one of their most famous 
representatives once said, still taught their 
children the courtly customs of the day ; to 
bow gracefully, to enter a room with dignity. 
to practise the forms of address to be used in 
approaching all classes whom they are likely 
to meet, and the primitive table-etiquette of 
the: forkless castle. ‘‘The gentle manners” 
of the great have always been the outward 
sign and symbol of their tness. Mon- 
archs of ‘‘ ye olden time” had little enough 
of respect for any sort of an unseen power, 
like learning and saintliness, and compre- 
hended not the value of men who could not 
bear themselves according to the standards 
of the courts, Manners and address, on the 
other hand, as now, floated the veriest knaves. 
As Emerson says again, ‘‘ No man can resist 
their influence. anners make the fortune 
of the ambitious youth; for the most part, 
his manners marry him and he marries man- 
ners.” 

Possibly this astute thinker has defined, as 
well as one may, the essentials of good man- 
ners. “They are, first,self-reliance or self-pos- 
session ; second, the absence of haste. 

It is only in leisure that manners can be 
breught to the pitch of art; but in any well- 
ordered home, however humble, much may 
be accomplished in this direction by constant 
insistence upon the observance of the best- 
known rules for outward conduct, and by 
dwelling upon the importance of cultured 
manners when the morals and the mind are 
under training. Every opportunity should 
be seized for imparting to children ease and 
naturalness of bearing in company. The 
conductors of all kinds of institutions of 
learning should see to it that a certain cere- 
mony is scrupulously kept up during all_of 
théir receptions and parties. Ie is impossible 
always to tell how much the intellect or the 
heart is profiting by instruction. Progress 
made in the culture of the manners, on the 
other hand, can be gauged by the common- 
est observer, It is true that the very finest 
kind of manners cannot exist without the 
highest development of the inner soul ; but 
**society”” manners are exclusive of such 
lofty standards ; while conversely, our good 
Dr. Holmes wittily and not unjustly remarks 
that ‘‘ there are two virtues which Christians 
have found it very hard to exemplify in 
practice. These are modesty and civility.” 

It is high time that the real aristocracy of 
the earth—its learned men and its men of 
genius—should bear the outward signs of 
what the earth has always called its ‘‘ best 
society”; that however poor their worldly 
estate—and, like Agassiz, they are often ‘‘too 
busy to make money "—they should know 
how to carry themselves without cringing, 
without todyism, and equally without as- 
sumption, among those who consider them- 
selves—and whom all history has taught to 
consider themselves—the “leaders” of the 
‘‘world.” To quote Emerson again, ‘‘ The 
clergyman who would live in the city may 
have religion, but he must have taste ”—a 
saying which is so incisive that its flavor of 
mild cynicism is excusable. 

No intellectual person can aspire to the 
position of a social ‘‘swell.” But if social 
usages were taught, as they might be, in in- 
telligent homes, these ‘‘minor morals” which 
so much affect the future of our boys and 
girls, scholars would not lay themselves open, 
as they do now, to the too often deserved 
charge of ‘‘ boorishness,” and would not be 
the victims of covert sneers from the gilded 
youth upon whom they may have an oppor- 
tunity to impress perhaps the first worthy 
ideals. 

Two brilliant women, powers in literature, 
living in different cities a ae to sim- 
lar influences, have succum during the 
last five years to the deteriorating poison of 
society =a because they were ignorant of 
its ways. They were brought up in, literal- 
ly, the backwoods, and were sufficiently 
educated. Their genius brought them into 
prominence, and they became the “ fashion” 
among the ‘“ Leo Hunters.” Dazzled by the 
shallow brilliancy of a society of which they 
had been taught nothing, they were drawn 
into its glittering vortex, and they are now 
devoted to its fads and follies. Occasionally 
they still do a piece of fair literary work, but 
pe to what they might have done if they 
had been brought up to rate fine manners and 
fine clothing to where they belong. 

Aspasia was to a certain extent right when 
she said, speaking of the uncouth manners of 
a great dramatist, ‘‘ The movers and masters 
of our souls have surely a right to throw out 
their limbs as carelessly as they please in the 
world that belongs to them, and before the 
creatures whom they have created.” There 
is a feeling that the kings may do anything; 
and yet, noblesse oblige. Also, when their 
kingship is disputed, it behooves them to 
show that they are worthy of the title, even 
so that those who have no conception of the 
value of their any shall learn to respect 
them through their kingly bearing. 

On the other hand, the comparative insig- 
nificance of manners and the unworthiness 
of too great social devotion should be thor- 
oughly demonstrated. While the boy and 
the girl should be made to feel the value of 
Montaigne’s maxim—that ‘‘the knowledge 
of courtesy and good manners is a very neces- 
sary study”—they should be much more 
deeply impressed with the paramount value 
of that traluing which develops the mind and 
the soul. Kate Upson CLark. 


“BEHOLD, I STAND AT THE 
DOOR.” 


HEAR thy knock, O Lord, but, woe is me, 
I have been busy in the world’s great mart, 
And have no table spread within my heart, 
Nor any room made beautiful for Thee 
With burnished lamp and sprigs of rosemary ; 
And should Thy stainless hands the curtains 


part, 
Thy tender eyes would miss the joyous start, 
The happy tears, the reverent ecstasy. 


Neglected is the house Thy love doth lend; 
he ashes of dead fires bestrew the hearth; 
And still I hear Thy voice, © heavenly Friend! 
Come down to sup with me upon the earth, 
What if at last Thou shouldst the slight repay, 
And welcome me as I do Thee to-day? 
May Ricey Swurru. 


ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


M. A. K.—Have the picture framed in dark kid, 

A family dinner party followed by a reception will be 
a suitable celebration of the eighth anniversary of 
your ——- Plaid wool dresses, camel's-hair, and 
cloths of plain colors, Russian velonrs, and the dotted 
— are being m up as winter dresses for little 
girls. They have belted waista, with or without a 
ya, or else jacket waists with belted back or coat 
mck, the front » short round jacket with a gathered 
silk vest. Their hate are of soft beaver-finished felt, 
with an Alsacian bow of plaid ribbon or of velvet, 
holding colored quills, a bird's head, or wings. Their 
— are of fleecy cloths and rough stuffs bordered 
with fur. 

A Sunsonmner.—Rub the lemon on a fine grater until 
the outer yellow coating is taken off; this contains the 
flavoring oil, Send the wedding present to the bride, 
even thoagh your acquaintance is only with the groom. 
You send it to his intended bride as a compliment to 
him. A letter addressed to the gentleman in New 
York city will be forwarded to him. 

Mas. G. E. F.—Pinsh is not used thie season, but the 
fancy for velvet may again brin, Wedo 
not reply by mail to questions a 


it into favor. 
ut dress. 

Teniexnta.—Get gray-blue—not navy blue—diagonal 
and make with a round waist with jacket frout edged 
with the far you have, opening on a velvet vest. Have 
a round skirt edged with fur. mat and doilies are 
finished on the ed: in button-bole stitch. The flow- 
ers are marked and veived in stem stitch, 

&. K.—Have a large round cloak of yonr dark red 
camel’s-hair, of simple shape falling from a large col- 
larette, or a great ruche of box-pleated velvet of the 
same red shade. Line with a light inexpensive silk in 
pink and black stripes, or else a low-priced brocade of 
pink or dark red shades. Perhaps you can find a rem- 
nant of satin either red or black that will serve both 
as the lining and collarette or ruche. 

'. W. F.—Omit the bonilion if you choose, but there 
is nothing preferable. Do not have favors at such a 
large luncheon. Serve the sandwiches plainiy. The 
hat need not match the dress in color. 

Ouw.—Fur military capes will be worn this winter. 
Leave cards for each lady at every formal call. Write 
to the President of the rd of Lady Managers of the 
World's Fair at Chicago. To find out about the Chaa- 
tauqua course of stady, address The Chavtauquan, 
Meadville, Pennsyivania. 

N. A. K.—Mrs. Wouter Van Twiller's card is merely 
meant as a suggestion, not as a model of the size. 
Married ladies’ cards measure three and a half by two 
and a half inches, 

Pear.exiry.—Your white diagonal wool and the 
spotted wool will be more effective trimmed with 
brown or with green velvet than with navy bine. 
Make a round waist, large sleeves, and rather full skirt. 
Then have a velvet bolero jacket, and trim the neck 
and skirt of the dress with a very narrow strip of 
brown far. 

E. L. B.—Your brown cloth will be stylish with 
sleeves and vest of green velvet for the house waist, 
and narrow jet gimp on the edges. The jacket for the 
street might have brown velvet sleeves if you think 
the green too conspicuous, 

Litouriciy Sussonimmen—Have your black coat 
cleaned by a professional scourer to remove the 
“shine,” instead of having it dyed. 

. Y. Z.—In the case you mention you would better 
send the silver unmarked, 

A. B. C.—Tailor gowns may be either stitched near 
the edges, or bound with braid or else with satin rib- 
bon an inch wide. 

**Gorp Exain.”—Why not get a Russian corded ve- 
lours changing from green to violet for your new 
gown? If you must have blue, get the grayish Kus- 
sian bine instead of the navy shade that has been so 
much used this summer. Have this bine shade in the 
rough bourette bengaline for skirt and sleeves, with 
a bolero jacket of velvet of the same color opening on 
a vest of the new basket-woven silk in tiny squares of 
gray-blue with pink or cream-color. 

ATHARINE —Put the skirt of your bine dress over 
the coat tails, and add a soft wide belt of bine or black 
velvet. For your best dress get the new roughly 
repped bengaline or silk in golden brown, trimmed 
wit ven or violet velvet, or elxe have green trimmed 
with brown, Have a round waist, or a jacket waist, 
with large sleeves and slightly full skirt. A black vel- 
vet round hat, with jet and satin Alsacian bow and 
black plumes, will answer with both dresses. Wear 
light pearl or gray gloves. 

1ou1gaNn.—Have a travelling dress of brown serge 
of wide diagonals made with a round waist and jacket 
front opening on a vest of violet or green satin. Have 
a slight i full skirt sewed to the waist, trimmed at the 
foot with narrow bins folde, headed with a cable co 
covered with serge. : 

Ditemma.—Use dotted Swiss for your curtains, fin- 
ished with hem or narrow ruffle, and tled back with 
white ribbons. 

Apinee.— My dear Mr. Smith” is the more formal, 

Oxy Sussoriver.—The invitations had better be is- 
sned in your name, inviting your guests to meet your 
sister and her daughter. 

Unvine.—Some silver trifle—knife and fork or epoon. 
Don't write in a gift-book at all, aniess nested to 
do so; enclose your card. Certainly, send up your 
card tele | anch a call. The simplest stationery 
is always the best form. Pins are worn in both four- 
in-hands and Ascots, 

C.—If your mother is to receive your guests, your 
invitations should be in her name; otherwise they may 
simply read, “‘ Your presence is requested at the mar- 
riage,” etc. We cannot give add in this col 
Moat decidedly, lay axide your first wedding-ring. 

Younes Morure.—Birth * are frequently sent 
out. Use a tiny card bearing the name of the new- 
comer, with the date of its arrival beneath. Enclose 
with it your Mr. and Mrs. 

Nanoy.— better 
for the occasion a 
need of mention 





would be to ask your guests 
Mise Smith”; there is no 
danghter. If you desire to 


nse an engraved it bear your own name, with 
your daughter's and guest's names beneath ; also 
the day hours at one side, and the ad- 


ee good 

. ¥.—Pat your m into a real! etching. 

If you do not Caderstand value in etchings, t enue 

one who does to help you in F any .» You can 

8 Say ae eee or the money you desire 
Faria a.—Answer your invitation as it is written, in 


the third person, making r request in the same 
— Gnests at a Juncheon may go in together infor- 


mally, or be arranged in pairs, as at a dinner. 
Feriexey Seonerany.—Use the full name, “ Mra, 
ee be absolatel 
— absola' motber 
shonld ask the man to call. n tia out 3 i no 
the custom for men to ask permission to ° 
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EMBROIDERY DESIGNS 
FROM THE ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK. 


LWAYS first in the field with noveities the South 
Kensington Royal School of Art Needle-work has 
many charming specimens of ornamental articies now on 
view in its exhibition-rooms. The trained hands and eyes 
of its members can always be depended upon to produce 
beautiful and harmonious combinations of work and ma- 
terial, which commend themselves to the varied artistic 
tastes of the public 
In sketch Fig. 1 is shown a mirror-frame, the design 
of which is in the Italian style, adapted to an entirely new 
shape. It is solidly embroidered in filoselle in a variety 
of delicate colors on cream-colored silk; the stems are 
graduated shades of greens and browns, and the flowers 
pale blues, pinks, and yellows, The entire design has an 
outline of black or navy blue in stem stitch, which gives 
it force and boldness 
The photograph-frames given in Figs. 2 and 8 are of 
colored linen embroidered with flax thread. That on the 
left is blue, the design on which (one of Miss Jekyll’s) 
is worked with blue crewel in lighter shades, whilst that 











colors. 


or off. 








letters are worked 
in satin _ stitch, 
with an outline 
- of Japanese gold 
thread; it hasalsoa 
little conventional 
flower spray, which 
is solid work in 
shaded silks 

The mantel valance and curtains of which we give a sketch in Fig. 5 
ure exceedingly handsome and effective in. style. The material is red 
diagonal cloth, on which a bold conventional design of acanthus is work- 
ed, partly in outline, formed by couched lines of coarse crewel, and 
part filled up. The leaves are feather-stitched at the edges, and have 
veins and markings in couched stitch. A good deal of satin stitch is put 
into the flower forms, so that the design is well brought out without ap- 
pearing too heavy. One curtain only is thus ornamented, otherwise the 
mass of work might be too overwhelming. An entirely new arrangement 
of drapery has been adopted in the valance, showing little diamond-shaped 
panels, on each of which is a distinct design, at either corner of the mantel. 











— PHOTOGRAPH. FRAME 


on the right has a greenish ground, 
on which a graceful design of anem- 
ones is solidly worked in natural 


Fig. 4 is a limp cover fora railway 

novel, which can easily be slipped ou 
It is of dark-colored plush 
lined with silk of a lighter hue; the 


























Fig. 1.—Myrror-FRaMeE. 


cabbage. 


Near the brook grew the lar 
leaves of wild-turnip and skunk- 
Jack-in-the-pulpits shook 
their saucy heads,and here and there, 
elegant and stately, stood the “‘ stem- 
less ” pink lady’s-slipper. A further 
search revealed in shy corners the 
small yellow lady’s-slipper,an orchid 
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Fig. 4.—Boox Cover. 
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BOTANY AS A RECREATION, 
BY CAROLINE A. CREEVEY. 
XV.—THE CONE-BEARERS. 

re spots on earth are more attractive than forests of 

white pine. Before the lumber pirate, with his keen 
scent for pine planks, had discovered the spot, a grove of 
these majestic trees stood on the bank of a picturesque 
lake in my early Connecticut home. I have spent many 
hours there comforted and delighted... Glimpses of the 
lake shone through the trees. These rose tall and straight, 
their trunks nearly branchless below, weaving their top 
branches together 86 that the sunlight was almost for- 
bidden to enter. Some stray beams did fall upon a noisy 
brook that was always hurrying to reach the lake. It was 
a lonely place. The sounds were those of far-away birds, 
the brook, and the stir of the pine needles. Is it because 
the needles are so many tiny strings, and the pine grove is 
an orchestra of barps, that the wind playing on them pro- 
duces a sound so different from the sighing of beech or 
oak or maple leaves? The music of the pines is the most 
exquisitely tuneful and mournful which the varied voices 
of nature express. 




















not so rare, but 
which, as it hap- 
pens, I have found 
nowhere else. The 
‘Hartford fern” 











with its fringed x > 
onde of tras a Fig. 3.—PHorograru-FRAME. 
rank over the 

place, and dark 


blue violets nestled in its twinings. The yellow fallen pine needles lay 
inches deep, making a soft carpet which the finest hotel parlors might 
covet. 

It was always clean in my grove. The low shrubbery, brambles, and 
such things, which litter the common woods, were cleaned out, one might 
fancy, by fairy housekeepers. Little spiders and ants were indeed busy 
around the trunks of the trees, but except the ferns and small green leaves 
shining through the golden needles, there was no plebeian growth, no- 
thing to soil your dress as you sat, or lay full length upon the ground. 
And then the smell! It was resinous, spicy, sweet. The royal poet of 
Israel likened the smell of the garments of his beloved to ‘the smell of 
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Lebanon.” Was it not a delicate compliment? 
The fragrance suggested was from those cousins 
of the pines, the mighty ‘* cedars of Lebanon,” 
some of which are still standing. One grove, 
distinctively called ‘‘ Solomon’s grove,” numbers 
about four hundred trees, several of-which may 
date from that king’s time. The most of them 
are of more recent growth. The missionary 
Rev. Henry H. Jessup found by actual -explora- 
tion “ eleven distinct groves of cedar on Mount 
Lebanon, two of them of great size, and num- 
bering thousands of trees.” The trunk of this 
cedar rises many feet without branches, and then 
sends out long, crooked, horizontal branches, 
thickly leaved at the ends, The cone is smooth 
and tapering. 

The pines and their allies form a-sub-class of 
the apetalous division of flowering plants. The 
flowers bear little resemblance to ordinary flow- 
ers, being composed of two sorts of catkins, one 
bearing stamens, the other not pistils or closed 
ovaries, but naked seeds protected by scales. 
These scales, at first soft, then hard, are the 
cones. Because the seeds are naked, and the 
pollen falls directly upon them from slits in the 
anthers without the medium of style and stigma, 
this class of plants is called in botanical language 
Gymnosperme — naked-seeded. The scales of 
the cones are spirally imbricated, like shingles 
on a roof, around the central axis. Each scale 
bears one or two seeds on the inside near its 
base. The catkins of stamens grow around bases 
of newly forming branches just above the cones. 
When the anthers are ruptured, the wind blows 
the abundant pollen everywhere through the 
forest, part.of it falling upon the cones just be- 
low. As soon as the seeds are fertilized, the pro- 
tecting scales close upon each other. When ripe 
the scales fall away, and the seeds, with part of 
the scale lining attached as a wing, are torn off 
and blown away by the wind. This is really a 
very simple process, and would indicate that the 
cone-bearers are lower in rank than the flowering 
plants, which produce more complicated stamens 
and pistils. This is true, and large areas of pines 
and firs covered the earth before the advent of 
a viokt or primrose. 

Our familiar species include many pines, (yel- 
low, scrub, pitch, etc.), spruces, firs, hemlocks, 
balsams, larches, arbor-vite, and cypresses. The 
junipers and yews are not true cone-bearers. 
The former bear what resemble blue berries, 
and the latter red. A tiny excrescence first ap- 
pears upon the end ofa stem. It is the naked 
ovule, and after it has been fertilized a small disk 
is produced at its base (really a coalescence of 
scales), gradually thickening, growing upward and envelop- 
ing the seed. At length this envelope closes quite over the 
seed, as the fleshy part of a cherry surrounds the pit. 

The cones of true cone-bearers vary greatly in size and pret- 
tiness. That of the pitch-pine is coarse, each scale tipped 
with a repellent bristle, as becomes the fruit of so gaunt and 

rim a tree. The spruce-hemlock bears tiny cones, hanging 

ike bells on the ends of its branches. 





Fie. 1.—Recertion Dress, 











































































































































































































































































































Autumn CLOAKS. 


The sequoias, the largest trees known, singularly enough, 
bear cones as smal! as apples, and round in shape. There are 
more than twenty groves of these California ‘‘ big trees,” 
those of the Mariposa and Yosemite regions being the most 
famous. The largest, called “the prostrate monarch,” fell 
probably 150 years ago, and is 400 feet long, with a trunk 
diameter, including the bark, of 40 feet. hese trees are 
too well known to need description. 

Next in size to the sequoias are the sugar or giant pines 
of California. They rise to a height of 200 feet, with a 
thickness of 20 or 30 feet in the trunk. The cones are 18 
inches long and four in diameter. Indians eat the seeds 
pounded and baked. 

Along the Pacific coast, high up on the Sierras, grow the 
red cedars to ah enormous height. Seeds from the cones of 
all these California trees are being planted in the Eastern 
States, in our city parks, and in England, where there is now 
a craze for cone-bearing trees. It will be interesting to note 
the result. 

Our most important as well as most beautiful species is 
the white pine. The slender leaves grow five in a cluster. 
Those of other pines are in pairs or threes. The needles of 
the white pine are a bluish-green in color: ‘The~tranks, 
smooth for pines, rise without branches from 120 to 160 feet 
in height. But, alas! the beautiful straight planks, almost 
free from resin, which these trunks afford, tempt the com- 
mercial axe, and New England is fast being denuded of its 
famous pines. 

The finest pine of the Southern States is the Georgia pine, 
also a tree of large growth. It is much sought after for 
flooring and for ship-building. 

The trunks of all these trees are more or less resinous. 
Tar, turpentine, and similar products are obtained from 
them. The process is ruinous to the tree, which, when it 
ceases to produce resin, is cut down for timber. Pieces of 
bark are torn down the trunk, and a groove or trough is cut 
across the wound, into which the gum flows 

Since many pines love sandy soils, they are useful in 
holding together drift sands. The Pinus pinaster hus been 
largely planted on the Bay of Biscay in order that its far- 
reaching, interlacing roots may hold the sand dunes in place. 
Its pecuiiar shape also, the branches curving upwards, en- 
ables it to withstand the sea gales. 

Many species take kindly to transplanting, and we are 
familiar in our parks with European and Australian ever- 
greens. Norway spruces and pines are favorites. The 
gingko is so singular a tree, with its broad, leathery, striated 
leaves, it would seem to belong anywhere but among the 
gymnosperms. Its seed is, however, naked, developed ter- 
minally upon small peduncles, like the yews, among which 
it is classified. 

Nearly all are evergreens, and form a beautiful dark shad- 
ing to the forests in any season. In spring, when the young 
branchlets appear on the tips of the dark green boughs, no 
trees can boast of more beauty than the hemlocks, spruces, 
firs, and cedars. 

Travellers who nave visited famous gardens in Europe 
recall with pleasure how, by cutting and training, this class 
of trees is made to assume fantastic shapes of towers, arch- 
es, bridges, statues, ruined castles, etc. The possibilities of 
evergreens in this direction are beginning to be understood 
by Americans, many of whom are learning how to cultivate 
beauty at home as well as seek for it abroad. 


Reception Dresses. 


IG. 1 is an afternoon reception dress of héliotrope pop- 
lin with black lace. An applied band of lace borders 
the demi-trained skirt. The princesse corsage, fastened at 


the side, has a high collar and pointed yoke of lace, to which 
a fichu frill is added, and the double-puffed sleeves have 
lace cuffs. 









Another “at home” toilette, Fig. 2, is of a new 
wool which has a turquoise and black changeable 
und and light sprays in old-rose and greeu. 
veral rows of black velvet ribbon. border the 
skirt. The bodice consists of a corselet of tur- 
quoise blue silk banded with black velvet, with 
small embroidered revers at the top of the silk, 
exposing » guimpe of the woollen stuff. The 
short hip flaps and the cuffs of the puffed sleeves 
are of embroidered silk, The fastening is at the 
side. 






Autumn Cloaks. 


if bby first of these cloaks is a pelisse of three- 
quarter length, made of tan diagonal cloth, 
with a military cape on which is a triple velvet 
collar. The sleeves widen toward the wrist, 
and have a narrow turned-back cuff of velvet. 
Light gray cloth and black velvet are the ma- 
terials of the second model illustrated. It has a 
close - fitting back and half-loose front. The 
sleeves are of velvet. A pleated cape of the 
cloth is attached to a velvet yoke, to which also 
broad epaulettes of velvet are added. 






Correct Speech at Home. 


NE sometimes hears very inelegant phrases 

on the lips of those whose intelligence would 
seem a warrant for elegance. Such superfluities 
as ‘‘ got,” “I have got,” when ‘*I have” is suffi- 
cient; such corruptions as ‘‘ ain’t” for “ aren't’; 
such blunders as *‘ you was” and ‘‘ we was” for 
*“*you were” and ‘‘we were”; such slipshod 
forms as “‘ John invited Lewis and I to dinner”; 
such lamentable vulgarisms as ‘* hadn't ought” 
and ‘‘ he don’t know nothing,” instead of simply 
‘ought not” and ‘‘ he doesn’t know anything ”"— 
occasionally amaze us in the usage of people who 
have had excellent advantages, perhaps have 
been graduated from good schools. The only 
explanation is the obvious one that habits of 
speech antedate class-room discipline. Children 
assimilate rapidly. They are marvels of imita- 
tion. Insensibly to themselves they take on the 
accent, the modulations, the modes, of those 
about them, and inaccuracies are as readily 
adopted as correct forms. 

The baby girl picks up French or German from 
her nurse as quickly and with as great facility as 
she learns English. She also picks up mistakes 
in syntax with a persistent and almost fatal ease 
—fatal, because in the future it will be very dif- 
ficult to eradicate the tendency to make these 
errors. 

The only safety is in exacting correct speech at home. 
Parents should be rigid in maintaining a watch upon them- 
selves, knowing that the least blunder, slang, or vulgarism 
will be repeated in their children, and they cannot too vigi- 
lantly guard the little ones, nor too strenuously insist upon 
correct and elegant speech in the life of the home. No. 
thing is more difficult to guard against in mature life than 
the famillar words that slip so easily from the tongue. 





Fic, 2.—Home Torerte. 
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A WOMAN'S INSTINCT. 


t a long repression to which woman has 

been subject, through her inferior oppor- 
tunities of culture and outgrowth, has result 
ed in what might be called « great storage of 
thought and energy in her brain, and has led 
to the hereditary descent of that storage in 
the female line. The consequence of this is 
the immense superiority of what is known as 
her intuitional function. A man arrives at 
conclusions by a more or less tedious process 
of ratiocination, a woman is already there as 
if by some electrical course that bore her 
more swiftly than the light. This babit of 
her mind her sharper critics do not call a 
habit of the mind, do not consider an intel 
lectual affair at all, but class as merely 
instinctive faculty, as if it were the trait of a 
lower order of humanity close upon the pos 
sibilities of the brute creation 


But in reality it is the result of the long 
storage of thoight and emotion that has 
never had any output, and that acting on 


cell and tissue has built up a cerebral char- 
acter, whose tendency has descended from 
mother to daughter with constantly increas 
ing strength, that is to say, it is the result, as 
Mrs. Hopkins says in her ** Spirit of the New 
Education,” of experience stored in the brain 
cells. This intuitional faculty, she says, is 
the product of thoroughly organized thought, 
of inherited structure so long habituated that 
its action has become automatic, unconscious, 
and organic, and processes are lost, and ouly 
results remain. This accumulated energy, 
the consequence of repression, has given wo- 
man a conservation of force which upholds 
her in all moral crisea, gives her the finer 
moral perception, the acuter sensitiveness to 
wrong, and it makes her sympathy sure, her 
faith unfailing, her endurance all but eternal, 
her spirit indomitable 

Out of this are born the ideals. Mothers 
transmit them to their sons, to their daugh- 
ters often; but the male brain, busy with its 
outlook, has no time or place, no cell or tis- 
sue, for the slow growth and long building 
of the ideal; it is born of nurture which is 
finer and stronger than culture, and deeper 
as it reaches from the recesses of our begin- 
nings. And thus the generic male brain re- 
ceives, but may not create, the ideal. For 
the ideal is born of that conservation of force 
which is answerable also for the intuitional 
powers. By-and-by some great philosopher, 
some woman who has come to her kingdom, 
some man who has not been educated into a 
contempt for his mother, will examine this 
*t minutely, and give us a marvellous 
study of the differentiation of the two brains, 
male and female, from the one original ma 
ternal cell. And we doubt not that when 
such a study shall be made, it will cause all 
people to feel that lofty as a man’s brain 
may be, a woman's intuition is Joftier, finer, 
and in its action full as wise. 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 


enccear. It suvthes the child, softens the gums, allays 
ali pain, cures wind colic, and js the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-tive cents a bottle.—[ Ade.) 


GOOD COOKING 
is one of the chief blessings of every home. 


To al- 


ways insure good custards, puddings, sances, etc., use 
Gall Borden “ Eagle" Brand Condensed Milk. Direc- 
tions on the label. Sold by your grocer and drug- 
gist.—[Ado.) 


DORFLINGER'S AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
is shown in every requisite for the table, and in beaa- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and wy Gihs Genuive 
pie es have trade-mark label. . Dorflinger & Sons, 
ew York.—[ Ads, 





Couneut.6 Bewzow Cosmeric Soar. Prevents all 
dryness aud roughness of the skin.—({ Adv.) 








ADVERTISE MEN'TS. 


GOLD MEDAL, AL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baker & Cos 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


| Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


in its preparation. 







It has 


are used 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 


ecouomical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adepted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 


Soild by Grocers ocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


an | 








Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
est of all in leavenin 
U. S. Government Fi 


High- 
strength. —Lates? 


Report. 








LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR. 


An Ideal create acu 


For sale by all 
nhin Wonderful Soups 


p—— 1 oy Dn 
JA8.8, KIRK & re eee 


Shandon 
Cen) cone ve 
wrappers of 


ASK FOR 





PAST 
"COLORS. 








THE 
BEST 
CALICO. 


THE NEW 
STYLE OF 


WM. SIMPSON & SONS’ 
Printed Fabrics. 


“ Ne eujerter in its class 


WIDE 
AWAKE 


Young people of both sexes and all 
ages like Wipe Awake, which more 
| than justifies its name. $2.40 a year. 

Send 5 cents for sample copy and premium list. 


Address D. LorHrop Company, 


*—Congregationaliat. 


Boston. 





da nm trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the 
lar Ladies’ Tailoring System. illustrated sire 
Rood Magic Scale icago, 


cular free. Co., Ch UL 





AN 





AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of Sozodont. 
It is beyond doubt the cleanest, purest, and best 
tooth wash ever offered to the public. 
used Sozodont without approving of its cleansing 
and purifying properties, and the flattering testimonials 
that have been bestowed upon it by eminent Dentists 
speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though efficient and powerful, is absolutely harm- 
less, for it contains neither mineral nor acid ; 
wholly vegetable in. its origin. 


No lady ever 


it is 





(392. In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 





Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 
OR OTHER FANCY WORK. 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 


PERFORATED wnocrwea 
UNDERWEAR 
(Smith Pat.) for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
A thorough protection against al! 


LUNG DISEASES, RHEUMATISM, ETC. 
Sole Mfre.: D.C. HALL & O©O., 





86 Leonard Street, New York, 
Manufacturers of Ladies’ Specialties, Selling Agents 
for Cantield Diapers, Bibs, and Sheets. 

Send for illustrated circular. 
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R_NURSING-MOTHER 


NEANTS,~ AND. - CHILDREN. 
 BARGARREN ART CLOTH, — 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO.,, Sole Importers, 
317 Church St., N. ¥ Boston. 


CHINA PAINTERS 


may learn how to apply Matt, Bronze, 
La Croix, and Geld w 
China by reading finely illastrated 200 
book. Sent postpaid for 75 cents. 


“page 
OSGOOD ART SCHOOL, 
Union Square and 17th Street, New York. 


Asthma f2"2% 


Pay. for. Asthm 
Rupert Os OMce. 18 1164 


Guaranteed or 
Eliot Ss, 00., Caee REE by Ci heat sees 5 


RY CLIZBE’S ROSE MUTTON TALLOW. 
Ask at Druggist’s, or send 25 cents to 
J. L. CLIZBE, Manager, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


‘¢ ptout Abdomens 
ee 


=. Bat, Aes Adare ‘th via Lote oe parcalare, 
our 





Kola Piant, 
in Congo, West 
is Nature's oye 








New Powe ny md of sew gl Justruments, Sheet Musi, 
and Boo. tions and 2000 quoted 
M profs onatiad free 

SIC CO., Chicago, lil. 
Manufacturers, Xinsani and Jobbers 





Jou 
HE THOMPSON Mt 
Established 1870. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria.: 
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cleanses the teeth ana $e pasties the breath 
bsolu pureand harmless. Legh metal boxes 
with Patent E Extension Measuring Price, 250. 


AN ELECANT TOMLET. LUXURY. 


Very oc aga for Tourists. 
Sold by ot beter ¢ mailed on recet rice. 
Address Dr. LYON, 88 Maiden tas, gr ¥. 


HOUSEHOLD BOOKS. 


THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By ANNA 
C. Bracketr. Small 16mo, Cloth, 
75 cents. 





THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. 
AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE. 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO SERVE IT. 
By CHRISTINE ‘TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


By 
16mo, 


_ 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY, 

CHRISTINE ‘TERHUNE 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


By 
HERRICK. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By Curis- 
TINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


FAMILY LIVING ON $600 A YEAR. 
A Daily Reference-Book for Young 
and Inexperienced Housewives. Fy 
Jutiet Corson, 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


CHOICE COOKERY. 
Ow_eEN. 


By CATHERINE 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN 
AMERICA. A Book of Etiquette. By 
Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD, New and 
Enlarged Edition, Revised by the 
Author. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER 
Givinc. A _ Treatise containing 
Practical Instructions in Cooking ; 
in the Combination and Serving of 
Dishes; and in the Fashionable 








Modes of Entertaining at Breakfast, 
Lunch, and Dinner. By Mary F. 
HeNpERSON. Illustrated. 12mo, Wa- 
terproof Cover, $1 50. 


DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. 
Henperson, Author of “ Practical 
Cooking and Dinner Giving.” Illus- 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

DELICATE FEASTING. By ‘TuHEo- 
DORE CHILD. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1 25. 

MAN AND HIS MALADIES ; or, The 


Way to Health. A Popular Hand- 
Book of Physiology and Domestic 
Medicine in Accord with the Ad- 
vance in Medical Science. By 
A. E. Bripcer, B.A., M.D., B.Sc., 
F.R.C.P.E. 12mo, Cloth, $2 oo. 


THE BAZAR BOOKS. “Zhe Sazar 
Book of Decorum; “The Bazar 
Book of Health ;” “ The Bazar Book 
of the Household.” 16mo0, Cloth, 
$1 00 each. 


THE UNRIVALLED COOK-BOOK and 
House-keeper’s Guide. By Mrs. 
WASHINGTON. 12mo, Oil-cloth Cover, 
$2 00. 


THE VIRGINIA COOKERY BOOK, By 
Mrs. Mary STUART SMITH. New en- 
larged edition, furnished with index, 
table of contents, and blank leaves. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 
i The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 

or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part o 

the United States, Canada, or xico,on receipt of 





price. 
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RIDLEYS' 


Grand Street, N. Y. 


FLAGS 


OUR STOCK OF BEST STANDARD 
Bunting Flags, Muslin Flags, 
Printed Flags, Silk Flags, 


FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 


Fancy Decorated Tin Shields, 
Flag-Staffs, 
Poles, and Lanterns 


IS PRACTICALLY INEXHAUSTIBLE. 


No Advance in Price on Account of | 
Great Demand. 








Pictures Commemorative of Prin- 
cipal Events in Columbus’s 
Life, in Great Variety. 


MAIL ORDERS 


Promptly Filled. 


a 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS 


309 to 321 Grand St., N.Y. 


THE HOLMES Co. 
Patent Union Under-Garments 


ARTE 


Perfection in fit, and unlike 
any other garment, as shown 
by cut, in which the points of 
interest are delineated. 

The question, Who makes 
the best-fitting garment? is 
easily answered by the great 
success we have made with 
our twe patents, which are 
endorsed by thousands of so- 
ciety ladies as the best and 
most perfect fitting wn- 
der-garment made. 

Nove genuine unless mark- 
ed iuside sateen lining 


“THE HOLMES CO.” 


See our new Catalogue, with 
full descriptions of our vew 
Patents, and important facts 
counected with them, un- 
known to Ladies not acquaint- 
ed with our Garments, which 
would be useful to any who 
intend to buy Union Under- 
Garments. Any ove who will 
take the trouble to see for 
herself will buy ne otbers. 

If our garments are not 
found at your best stores, 
send stamp direct to us and 
we will send swatches and 
self- measurement blank to 
any part of the world. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 


THE HOLMES CoO., 
109 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. — 
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The Ancient Mariner. 

By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
Illustrated by GUSTAVE DORE. 
Folio, Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 oo. 
(/n a Box.) 


The Raven. 


EpGAR ALLAN POE. _ Iilus- 
trated by GUSTAVE DorE. Folio, 
Cloth, Gilt Edges, $10 00. (/na 
Box.) 


By 


London : 
By BLANCHARD 
Illustrated by Gus- 
Quarto, Cloth, Gilt 


A Pilgrimage. 
JERROLD. 
TAVE DORE. 
Edges, $5 00 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 

i The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the 
price. 





HARPER'S BAZAR, 


CASH’S 


HEM-STITCH 


FRILLING. 


Made of the finest Cambrie, in widths 
varying from % to 4}¢ inches. 





Trimmed with 3-inch Hem-stitch. 
Eleanor Kirk's Idea says: “‘ Cash's Frillings with 
hem-stitched borders are great favorites with ladies, 
and they are, indeed, beautiful.” 
NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
(Containing woven of material) 
FREE BY MAIL. Address 


J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 








BEST&CO 





To Clothe 
‘| Boys & Girls 


economically is the desire of most 
parents. Is it unreasonable to claim 
that where the outfitting of young 
people is made the sole business of a 
large store, that it means advantages 
which no other store can offer in wide 
range of choice, fit and price. 
Good illustrations are our 
Boys’ ail Wool suits $5.00 to $6.00. 


Girl's School Dresses $4.00 to $19.00, 
Fur trimmed Cloaks $8.25 to $10.30. 


Mail orders have special attention Samples and 
illustrations of latest styles furnished on application. 


60-62 West 23d St., N. Y, 


THe NEW YORK SCHOOL OP 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and carpet 
designing, and makes a specialty of the ARCHITECTURAL 
DerartMent. Catalogue free. ¥ or further information 
apply to Miss ELten J. Ponp, Sec'y, 200 W.23d St., N.Y. 











DRESS GOODS. 
Novelties in Plain Colors. 


A special exhibit of re 
colored fabrics will 
made this week. . 

New assortments of Rus- 
sian Rep, French Poplins, 
and Wool Bengalines. Vel- 
vet cord effects. 

Camels Hair in 
silky textures, Knotted 
Bison and Serpentine 
Cross Cord. Empress Cord 
and Whip-Cord. The new 
weavings of Armure. 

Our plain goods are all 
in choice shades, including 
Sultan Red and the new 
shades of Blue, Green, and 
Brown, 

These fabrics are chiefly 
in the rich and heavy vari- 
eties indispensable for the 
fashions of this season 
and the prices wilt be @eund 
very reasonable, width and 
quality considered. 


JAMES McCREERY & ©0., 
Broadway and Iiith St., 
New York. 


Soinold 





Constable K CG 


Neatly stylishly and at the same time | 


CARPETS & UPHOLSTERY. 


A very fine selection of CARPETS, CAR- 
PETINGS, ORIENTAL RUGS, MATS, 
and UPHOLSTERY MATERIALS of the 
richest description, suitable for town houses. 
Lace Curtains, 

Portieres, 
Wall Coverings. 


Orders soligited for AXIMINSTER and 
AUBUSSON WHOLE CARPETS and de- 


signs specially pre snail 


Droadwvay A 19th st. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


HOME sty. 


at student’ 
BRYANT ASTRATTON, Re ely om %. Y. 





Penn i Pevmanship, 
‘orme, —y- 
Pe by 








known. 


for our 


The new Tan Silk Mate Address, 
lasse, lined with finest Silk 


Silk Matellasse Cloaks 


Owing to the great popularity of all kinds of silk fabrics, 
Silk Matellasse cloaks will be worn more this season than ever 
We show the finest line of these goods to be found at 
from $10.00 to $40.00 each. 
styles in Cloth, Plush or Silk Matellasse Cloaks, write at once 


If you want new and original 


Special Catalogue, Free, 
Showing a great variety of strictly desirable garments in Plain 
and Fur-Trimmed at /owest wholesale prices, 
fact that we have for years done the largest mail-order Cloak 
and Silk business in America, and we are so enthusiastic over 
our beautiful lines for this season that we are offering $750.00 
in premiums to our customers. 


It is a well-known 


Write to-day for Catalogue. 


Rhadames to match, and © CHAS, A. STEVENS & BROS., 
— 111 State St., Chicago, Itt. 










2. 


This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 





In addit 





J a letters. Without th 
Zine ncadeal dealers throu 
, Simpson, Crawford & 


McOreery & Co., Stern Bros. 








PRIESTLEY'S BLACK 


plete line of Silk-Warp Henriettas and other sta 
Priestley Clothe t the Latest Styles and Novelties of the Season, 


every five rae, on the under side as the satvedee, wi 





DRESS COODS. 


adn Bree Gast 5 ‘ou will find in the 
including Matelassé, Moire and Swivel 
GUARANTEED. 


effects,Crystals, Popline,Crépone, Storm Serges,Craveneties, etc. SATISFA Y WEA 
Each piece is stam 

(B. Priestley & Co.) 
y are for sale » 


the emails? name, 


is stamp bin a not genuine. 
hont the Us ted States, and in New York hag b- 
mpson, H.C. FP. Koch & Co., Lord & Taylor, an: 
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%, QUARANTEED TO «4 
9%, WEAR A LIFETIME. %, 
U of THE SPROIALTY OF THE 
%q% at 
* 
> Ye 
“ae LINEN €0., * 
ry ge 
on 4 “fe * 
2 “ * RANDALSTOWN, , 
“te IRELAND. a. % 
‘ aig 
Mags mo OLD BLEACH” == "May 
“a, ON ALL GOODS MADE BY ¢ Na 
Me THIS COMPANY, ®» + 
ey All First-Class Retailers. “te, 
%, WHOLESALE BRANOH, S 
% GQEORQE RICQS, 


99 FRANKLIN ST., New York. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


14th Street, N. Y. 





Two Great Bargains 


1000 pieces All- Wool 


Dress Goods, 
t 


29c. 


in Fall colorings; would be 
cheap at 50c. 


Colored Silks. 


Punjum China Silks, in 50 
shades of plain colors, 
all at 


39c. 


worth 69c. 








Decorative 
Fabrics. 


Attention is invited to our New Fall Im 
tations of Novelties for Wall, Window, 
Door Hangings, and Furniture Coverings : 


Brocatelles, Tapestries, 


Satin Damasks, 
Plushes, Satins, and Armures 
In a wide range of style and cost. 

Soft Drapery Silks and Cretonnes 


In new colorings and designs. 
Stuffs in great variety. 
request, 


W. & J. Sloane, 
Broadway, 18th and 19th Streets, 
Now Vouk. 


and 


Inexpensive 
Samples and prices on 


GHoIcE - GoLLECTIONS. 


‘THE selections in the Franklin Square Song Col- 
lection are strictly first-class both artistically and 
morally. Old and young may find their favorites 
in this collection, and many new and beautiful 
things that they have aor 7 or heard. — 
tian Instructor, Chic * 

If you want someth ng to | ae the whole family 
humming for a month, frum grandfather to 
child, purchase the Franklin Square Song 
tion.—Christian Advocate 

This is the very best Collection for homes and 
schools that we have yet seen. The compiler could 
do no better work for the homes and schools of 
America.—Lverett School Register. * 

Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00. Sold everywhere, 
or sent by mail, 
ape of —- 
ite Songs for 
tion. Seu a 





. post-p paid, on receipt of price. Full 
2 Specimen Pages of favor- 
¢, sent on applica- 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 


AT THE MENAGERIE. 


MR. BOLSOVER. * Loox 
MISS VERE. “Hie 


THE BUMBLES’ BOWLING-ALLEY. 


Ir was all the work of Nicholas Jackson Bamble, 
the eldest son of George W. Bumble and his good wife 
Penelope Bumble, of Bumbleton Manor. For twenty 
years bad Mr. and Mra. Bamble lived in happiness to- 
gether at Paterson Corners, and abways had they found 
the amusements afforded by that prosperous hamlet 
sufficient.unto the demand therefor. The Dorcas So- 
ciety meetings, the strawberry festivals, and the ordi- 
vary interchange of social attentions between herself 
and her neighbors had satisfied Mra. Bumble; and as 
for Mr. Bamble, as long as be could have his New York 
paper, tis pipes and an occasional religious, scientific, 
or political discussion at the grocery, he too had no- 
thing t complain about. 

Nicholas, the eldest son, however, on. his return 
home from Amberst, after he had acquired a large and 
select number of conditions at the Freahman final ex- 
aminations, professed to find the life of Paterson Cor 
ners somewhat too sluggish for his young blood. Nor 
did it take Nicholas many days to inspire his sister 
Pauline with the same feeling. 

“There's nothing to do here buat grow old,” said 
Nicholas, “and I'm not ready to do that yet. I want 
to see some life.” 

** What do you call life, Nicholas ?” asked his father. 
“ Tell me, and perhaps I can help you.” 

The old gentieman was very indulgent to his chil- 
drei. 

“ Well, I call life not golng to bed before ten o'clock, 
for one thing,” Nicholas replied. “We're every one 
of ua here snoring our veses off before nine.” 

“Bat what’woald you do?” asked Mrs. Bumble. 
“ We are all sleepy before nine; so what is more nat- 
ural, my son, than going to bed and sleeping off our 
at ” 





t's just the trouble,” cried Nicholas. “‘ There's 
nothing to do but get sleepy here. Now up at Am- 
herst things are different. There is plenty to occupy 
our time there, so that on some nights the sand-man 
doesn’t get a chance at ue mach before eleven o'clock.” 


“Mercy on us!” cried Mrs. Bumble, “1 do hope, 


AT THAT SNAKE WHO 
PROBABLY HAS SOMETHING HE WANTS TO REMEMBER.” 


18 TYING HIMSELF INTO A.KNOT!” 


my dear, dear Nicholas, that you do not stay up as 
late as that.” . 

* Oftentimes, mother,” replied Nicholas, while his 
sister looked at him with undixguised atimiration. 

What @ great man her brother Nicholas was, she 
thought 

** Ahem !” said Mr. Bumble, a little severely. -“*And 
may J] ask what you do on such occasions? I sincere- 
ly hope you do motplay cards.” 

“No, Indeed, father,” Nicholas answered, quickly. 
“ We usually bow!.”’ 

“You do what?” asked Mra. Bumble, to whose vo- 
cabulary the verb to bow! was-an entire stranger. 

**We bowl, There are what they call bowling-alleys 
near our rooms, and we often spend our nights eee. 
ing down the pins,”’ 

“ What kind of pins ?” asked Mrs. Rumble. 

“ Tenpins,” said Nicholas; and then he went on to 
describe the game. 

** Excellent exercise, I should think,” said Mr. Bam- 
ble, when Nicholas had finished—“ especially for the 
boy who sets the pins up. Have you any idea, Nich- 
olas, what one of those alleys costs? I think, perhaps, 
if they are not too costly, I might have one balit in the 
attic.” 

“ That would be fine!” cried Nicholas, in an ecstasy 
of delight. “If there is room.” 

* We can make it with a curve,” suggested Pauline, 
to whom the idea was not exactly clear. “Or an en- 
tirely circular alley would be a pretty good thing, for 
ines there would be no trouble about getting the balls 

ack.” 

“Ten’t it a very nol ame for the house ?” asked 
Mrs. Bumble. es 

“ Not so very,” returned Nicholas. “ It is only when 
the pins fall that there js any racket to speak of. But 
I'll tell you what we can do, father; I'll buy some pins 
ang some balis, and we'll rig up some sort of an alley 
upstairs that ‘ll hardly cost anything. Then you'll see 
what sort of a game itis. I know you'll like it.” 

Mr. and-Mrs. Bumble consented, and the next few 
days saw Nicholas, full of enthusiasm, rigging up an 
alley in the attic. There was a fine bard and level 
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“DEAR MAMMA, PLEASE GIVE ME ANOTHER CANDY. 
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I'VE LOsT MINE.” 


“Wo, WHeR® HAVE YOU Lost tir?” 


“In MY¥ STOMACK.” 








floor there, to with, so that really the 
only thing to be was to put sides to it so 
that the balle would not fly wide, and 


setting 
up pine for him to knock down until long after 
midnight. . 


“Itea "hesaid; “and I quite 
approve of it for yon, Nicholas. Your cheeks 
have a w of health wu them now that I 
have never seen there * . 

“Dm it’s the heat,” said Nicholas, 


loosen that had caught there. 

“ Well,anyhow, 1 don’t blame you for staying 
up late to a like that,” rejoined Mr. 
Bumble, * I really feel as if I'd like to try one 
more. 


” 
“Don’t overdo it, father,” said Nicholas, 
dryly. “ You'll be very stiff in the morning.” 
a om he added, under his breath, * and so 
¥ ” 
“ So Mr. Bumble retired for the night; but 
jo before he got into bed he said, “ Penelope, 
Nicholas plays a beautiful ; he set the 
ly get em down 


pins up so that I could 
once.” 

“ Which beat?” asked Mrs. Bumble. 

“I don't know,” replied Mr. Bumble. “I 
was 80 interested in the play that I forgot to 
ask. I imagine I did, though, for Nicholas, 
t he tried to conceal his feelings, looked 
a little blue when we stopped.” 

The next night, and for many after, Nicholas 
was unable to play tenpins with his father. 
He waa either too tired to try it, or had too 
much else to do in the way of study. So Mr, 
Bumble tried it alone, a for two or three 
games found it interesting, though he con- 
fessed later that setting up the pins for him- 
self was not only arduous bat Seonemaing, 
because he found he could knock them down 
a great deal more easily than he could when 
Nicholas set them up. 

“Why do you set them up at al! ?” queried 
Mrs. Bumble. “ You play entirely for exercise, and 
you'd get just as much exercise without the pins as 
with them,” 











NURSERY PATENT. 
BOXING-GLOVES FOR SCRATCHING KITTENS, 


“ That's a good idea,” returned Mr. Bumble. “I'll 
that.” 


And he did. The next two or three evenings were 
spent in hurling the balls at *he mattress; but after a 
while even this began to pall, Iwas very little fun, 
Mr. Bumble said, going after them after they had hit 
the mattress. 

a ** Let Pauline roll them back to you,” suggested Mrs. 


am 

“No,” eaid Mr. Bombl>, firmly. “The balls are too 
heavy for that, and, besides, girls can’t throw straight. 
Until Nicholas stronger, and has less studying to 
do, I think I'll have to give it up. Anyhow, it is not 
the game I thought it would be.” 

Which was how the Bumble bowling-alley fell into 
disuse. 

How it happened that when Nicholas returned to 
Ambherst in the fall to pass off his conditions and en- 
ter the Sophomore class, the three balls and the pins 
mysteriously disappeared, ix, as Mr. Kipling would say, 
* another story.” CaRgiyie Serra. 


“ By Jove, Jack,” said the 
two inches taller than Lam. [’m prond of you!” A 

“Thanks,” said Jack. “ Now you'll have a chance 
to have my clothes cut down for yoursel/."’ 


round father, “you are 


A GOOD REASON, 


DEAR. 


MRS. HONEYTON. “FOR PURELY IMPROVING REASONS, AUNT ELLEN. 


GUSTED WITH FRIVOLITY.” 


A SLIGHT DELAY. 


Customes. “You told me my dress-shirt would be 
done to-day.” 

Launpryman, “I know it, sir. But the trouble is 
with my chief assistant.” 

Cifsromun. * Wat's the matter—is he ill 7” 

Lavspayuan. “Oh no: but he is just your size, and 
he had to go to a full-dress hop last night.” 

emg 

“Mby-do-you shave yourself?” asked the barber. 

“ Because,” said the tired customer, “.it keeps me 
from loading up on hair-wash ; it enables me to avoid 
being talked to death; and I am the only man who 
ever Jid shave me who didn’t expect'a tip when the 
thing was finished.” 


ELDERLY RELATIVE. “I CAN'T SEE WHY YOU PERSisT IN READING’ FRIVOLOUS NOVELS, MY 
sn” 


I WISH TO BECOME Dis- 


WHY IT WAS REFUSED. 

“ Jack,” said the young man’s father, “ youg house 
seems to me to be insufficiently heated. Don’t you 
want me to put in a furnace for you?” 

* No, thanks, pop,” said Jack. 

Later, Jack's wife asked him, “Why on earth did 
you refuse “ ¢ furnace ?” 

“Why? ‘Because, if I'd said yes, pop would have 
had bis old one cut down for ua That's why. I 
know pop.” 
*“ How's Timmie, Mra. Hooligan ?” 

“FPoine. He's got a permynint job at lasbht.” 


* Phot do it be ?”” 
“ Tin years at Sing Sing.” 






ares. 


A TENNIS SET. 























SUPPLEMENT. 


THE PURSUIT OF THE WELL- 
BELOVED. 
(Continued from page 885.) 
one carriage that it might choose to masquer- 


Pearston’s other conjecture, that the night 
was to be a lively one, received confirmation 
as soon as he reached the hall, where a sim- 
mer of excitement was perceptible as the 
surplus or ov@afow from above down the 
staircase—a featu i fiys no- 
ticed to be present when max or sensa- 
tion had been reached in the political world. 

** And where have you been keeping your- 
self so long, young man?” said his hostess, 
archly, when he bad sbaken hands with her. 

rston was always regarded as a young 
man. ‘‘Oh yes, of course, I remember,” 
she added, looking serious in a moment at 
thought of his loss. The Countess was a 
woman with a good-natured manner, verging 
on that oft-claimed feminine quality, humor, 
and was —_ sympethetic. She then be- 
gan to tell him of a scandal in the political 
side to which she nominally belonged, that 
had come out of the present crisis, and that, 
having sworn to abjure politics forever on 
account of it, he was to regard her as a neu- 
tral householder forthwith. By this time 
some more people had surged up stairs, and 
Pearston prepared to move on. ‘‘ You are 
looking for somebody—lI can see that,” said 
she. 

** Yes—a lady,” said Pearston. 

“Tell me her name, and I'll try to think 
if she’s here.” 

‘I cannot; I don’t know it,” he said. 

** What is she like?” 

“I cannot describe her, not even her 
dress.” 

Lady Channelcliffe looked a pout, as if she 
thought he was teasing her, and he moved 
on in the current. The fact was that, for a 
moment, Pearston fancied he had discovered 
her he was in search of lurking in the person 
of the very hostess he had conversed with, 
who was charming always, and particularly 
charming to-night; he was just feeling an 
incipient consternation at the possibility of 
such a jade’s trick in his Well-Beloved, who 
had once before chosen to embody herself 
as a married woman, though, happily, at 
that time with no serious results. However, 
he felt that he had been mistaken, and that 
the fancy had been solely owing to the high- 
ly charged electrig condition in which he 
had ved by reason of his recent isolation. 

The whole set of rooms formed one great 
utterance of the opinions of the hour. The 
high gods of pa were present, and the 
brilliancy of sty! d form in their hand- 
ling of public = ieee was only less con- 
spicuous than the paucity of their original 
ideas. But Jocelyn’s mind did not run in 
this stream; he was like’a stone in a brook, 
waiting for some peculiar floating object to 
be brought towards him and to stick upon 
his surface. 

He was looking for the next new version 
of the fair one,and he did not consider at 
the moment, though he had done so at other 
times, that this presentiment of meeting ber 
was, of all presentiments, just the sort of 
one to work out its own fulfilment. 

He looked for her in the knot of persons 
gathered round an ex-Cabinet Minister of 
very high rank indeed, who was standing in 
the middle of the largest room discoursing 
in the genial, almost jovial, manner natural 
to him at these times. The two or three 
ladies forming his audience had been joined 
by another, and it was on her that Pearston’s 
attention was directed, as well as the great 
statesman’s, whose first sheer gaze at her, 
expressing ‘‘ Who are you?” almost audibly, 
changed into an interested, listening look as 
the few words she spoke were uttered—for 
the ex-Minister differed from many of his 
standing in being extremely careful not to 
interrupt a timid speaker, giving way in an 
instant if anybody else began with him. 
Nobody knew better than himself his own 
limitations, and his manner was that of a 
man who could catch an idea readily, even 
if he could not create one. 

The lady told her little story—whatever 
it was Jocelyn could not hear it—the ex- 
Cabinet Minister laughed: ‘‘ Haugh-haugh- 
haugh!” 

The lady blushed. Jocelyn, wrought up 
to a high tension by the aforesaid presenti- 
ment that his Shelleyan ‘‘Ove-shape-of-many- 
names” was about to reappear, paid little 
heed to the man of state, watching for a full 
view of the lady who had won his attention. 

(ro ue oowTinusp.) 
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EXTRACT in Soups Sauces. 





ITARPER’S BAZAR. 


Treo Our Youre ERS 


BAKING POWDERS IN FRANCE. 


"has noted French chemists, Messrs. Kalil- 

mann, Jr.,and F. de Wildes, have, under 
governmental patronage, been making ©xam- 
inations of various American manufactured 
food products. We find the following ref- 
erence to their work in a recent English pub- 
lication : 

‘The preparation of preserved food has 
always been a most interesting question, for 
the evil effects resulting from a ergiort of 
the rules of hygiene have beet. plainly de- 
monstrated by ics ; we therefore con- 
sider it our duty to call attention to those 
articles in which the whole care of scientific 
research has been employed to make them 
strictly wholesome products. 

se re is no country in the world where 
the consumption of powders for baking and 
cooking pu is so large as in the United 
States. In England there nop pregeswigne 
for similar uses, but in perfect adaptation for 
the uses for which they are designed none of 
them can compare with that which is the 
purport of the present review. 

‘Amongst the numerous products, the 

roper admixture of which is due to chem- 


istry, and which we look upon as of positive 


benefit, we are most particularly interested 
in the powders composed of bicarbonate of 
soda and bitartrate of potash produced by 
the Royal Baking Powder Company. The 
analysis which we made of this preparation 
has conclusively proved to our satisfaction 
the essentially hygienic nature of its admixt- 
ure. The pulverization and the proportions 
of ingredients are perfect, so that neither 
acidity nor alkalinity remaius in the food, 
rendering its use of great advantage, not 
only as regards domestic purposes, but also 
in a hygienic point of view. The combina- 
tion is unquestionably usefyl to the health 
of humanity. The uses of soda freed from 
its saline particles are very numerous, not 


| only for medicinal but for domestic purposes. 
| The discovery of artificial soda is one of the 


greatest benefits bestowed on chemical sci- 
ence during the last eighty years. Its mixt- 
ure with cream of tartar produces the excel- 
lent preparation under discussion, so useful 
for making biscuits, cakes, puddings, and 


| crusts of all descriptions. 


“In taking for our present review. the 


| Royal Baking Powder, we select that which 





has unquestionably acquired the highest rep- 
utation, and we most heartily coincide in the 
distinction conferred upon it by those whose 
mission it is to discern merit.” 
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Playing at house cleaning is’ 
tiresome, but real house 
cleaning is more so. 


Gold Dust 
Washing 
Powder 


does the work so well, and 
makes it so much easier, that 
half the terrors of house 
cleaning are removed by its 
use. 4 lb, package 25 cents. 
At your grocers, Try it. 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME.. PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 








‘The Lothrop Magazines. 


“ Beyond all question at the head of periodical litera- 
ture for the young.” 


BABYLAND. 


Gay jingles, sweet little stories, dainty pictures 
50 cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 
For little beginners in reading. Beautifully illustrated. 
$1.00 @ year. 


THE PANSY. 
Edited by “ Pansy,” the most popular writer for young 
people. Especially adapted for readers of eight to fif- 
teen; for Sundays and week-days. $1.00 @ year. 


WIDE AWAKE. 
The best magazine for the older young people. 
The best authors and artists contribute to its pages 
100 pages a month. $2.40 @ year. 


Send 15 cents for samples to 


D. LorHrop Company, Boston. 





“That Excellent Antiseptic.'’— Medical Chronicle, Baltimore. 


Packer’s Tar Soap 


“In which the well-known soothing and healing properties of Pine-tar are skilfully combined 
with Vegetable Oils and Glycerine."—Medical Times, New York. 


“Is exceedingly smooth and 
Dr. D. G. BRINTON, Medical and 


ble to the skin, and a valuable remedy in skin diseases.’ 
reical Reporter, Phila. 


“The hihds are frequently the carriers of contagion. 


Th® use of 


Packer's TAR Soap will remove septic matter and maintain the softness 
and tone of the skin.” — Therapeutic Analyst. 
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IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





Rew Monthy. MUSIC. 


By subscription, $1.50 per r; all bright, popular, 
and copyright Classical and Standard Melodies.” 


‘OUR MONTHLY MUSICAL GEM,” 


The mest Masical Monthly ever issued in 
America. yntains 8 compositions (all copyright); 
4 iustramental and 4 vocal, with piano accompant- 
ments. 32 yages of music, with engraved titled cover, 
lithographed in colors and embellished with crayon 
likeness of Adelina Patti in vignette. 
cents for a specimen copy. 
Liberal terms to Agents. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 

Publisher, 385 6th Ave., New York. 
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FLOORS. 


All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
Bx 







plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
A wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood - Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors 
Write for circular “On Care o 


Hardwood Floors.” ¢ atalogues 


free. 
WOOD-MOSAIC CO., 


'7 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
3's FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 
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RUGS «93 
EVERY KNOWN 


FURS. 


RTISTIALLS Mowe 
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Indispensable to Artists and Art Students 
(with mention of Basar) I will send 4 
numbers of this superb practical art 
magazine, with 32- pages supplementary Working 
Designs and 17 artistic color plates of Landscape 
& Marine, Flowers & Fruits, Pigures & Ani- 
mals, and China Painting. Numerous designs 
suitable for the Decoration of HOLIDAY PRES- 
ENTS. State class of subject you prefer. Prac 

tical lessons in Oil, Water-Color, Pastel, and China 
Painting, Carving, Embroidery, etc Specimen 
(with 3 color plates) 25 cts. Illustrated Catalogue 
of Color Studies for stamp 

MONTAGUE MARKS, 23 


Union Square, N.Y r 4 














A CHARMING LADIES’ PAPER SENT. 


THREE MONTHS FREE! 


Tus Lapres’ Worx is one of the most attractive and valuable 
and the f»mily. 

subscribers, Eac! 
more large four -colu 





It has now over 300,000 
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SUPPLEMEN? TO HARP. 


A WINDY DAY AT HASTINGS, ON 





BAZAR, OCTOBER 15, 1892. 


WE ENGLISH CHANNEL. 


—(Sex Pace 848.] 
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A WINDY DAY AT HASTINGS. | 
illustration on double page, Supplement. 

south coast of England, which, 

O% bei ng low and flat, is peculiarly exposed 
torms of wind and rain, there are times 
vhen pedestrianism is fraught with diffi 
ilty The wind comes rushing in from the 
ea, driving sheets of rain and showers of 
spray before it. Dignity is impossible as 
peop uttle with the reugh-and-tumble 
breeze The only thing left them is to take 


iffling 
laugh gayly 


the 1 winds with good tem per, and 
ut encounters calculated to dis- 


turb their equanimity 


THE KING'S DRUM 
S stration on page 838464, 
‘HIS spirited picture, by Mr. G. W. Joy 


r 

| represents an incident of 1798, when the 
drummer-boy, having been ordered to beat 
his drum for the enemy, destroyed the parch- 


ment, saying, sturdily The Kine’s drum 
shall never be beaten by rebels.” The en- 
graving is very fine, and will be appreciated 


by readers of the Bazar. It would be very 


if tastefully framed, for the walls of 


jitabie 


a bo own room 
AMONG THE STARS. 
a! f the conceits of Camille Flam 
marion is that as the soul detaches itself 


body, the earth moviag on witha 
of more than eighty thousand miles 
within that hour the soul, disen- 
gaged from all its physical organs, is left 
eighty thousand miles away from the body 
which it ind is already in a differ- 
ent environment among the heavens. Yet,as 
is something belonging entirely to the 
movement of the earth, and does not exist 
where that movement does not, the hour is a 
merely relative expression, and simply has 
to a state of being on which the 
soul has entered. Continuing his fancy, the 
poet-astronomer endows the soul with a 
power of vision which far exceeds that en- 
joyed by the bodily eyes, and finds that it 
: universal language of the spirit under 
stood by all existences; and meanwhile he 
as overtaking light, and 
viewing the whole history of the planet as 
painted by the rays it emits from the time of 
leaving till the vaporous incandescence of its 
bevinning, and, with the rest, all the scenes 
and incidents of its own life. *‘Oh no,” he 
cries, *‘ you know neither space nor time, 
you do not remember that beyond the move- 
ment of the stars time is not, and eternity is 
not measurable; you do not remember that 
in the infinity of the sidereal vastness space 
is but a vain word and cannot be measured 
that nature extends over every living 
thing, and that God, spirit, law, number, 
are no more outside of nature than are mat- 
ter, weight, and motion; that there are moral 
truth, justice, wisdom, virtue, in the progress 
of the world as well as physical reality; that 
justice ordains equity in its assignment of 
dooms, that our destiny is not accomplished 
on the terrestrial! planet; that the empyreal 
heaven exists not, and that the earth is a star 
in the firmament; that other inhabited plan- 
ets wander with our own in infinity, offering 
to the wings of the spirit an inexhaustible 
expanse, and that the infinity of the uni 
verse corresponds, in the natural creation, to 
the eternity of our being in the spiritual 
world.” 
some 


irom the 
veiocity 
au hour 


occu ple ad 


time 


refereace 


uses 


pictures this soul 


one has wittily called geology the 
science of what has been, chemistry the sci- 
ence of what is, electricity the science of 
what will be, and astronomy the science of 
what may be. Remembering this, the spec- 
ulations of this poet of the astronomers, if 
not of positive mathematical value, are yet 
of interest, and lead one's mind over ways 
foreign to the beaten track that cannot but 
afford thought of an elevating and delightful 
sort 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The hypophosphites of 
lime and soda combined with 
cod-liver oil in Scott's Emul- 
sion improve the appetite, 
promote digestion, and in- 
crease the weight. 

They are thought by some 
to be food; but this is not 
proved. They are tonics; 
this is admitted by all. 

Cod-liver oil is mainly a 
food, but also a tonic. 

In Scott's Emulsion the 
cod-liver oil and hypophos- 
phites are so combined as to 
get the full advantage of both. 

Let us send you a book on 
CAREFUL LIVING; free. 





Scorr & Bowwa, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








A baby’s skin is the most delicate of all delicate things, and is 
much more subject to external influence than a grown person's. 


It 


is frequently affected by the harmful ingredients of common soaps; 
these do not rinse readily, and will cause painful chapping, rash and 
disease by remaining in the clothing and coming into contact with 


the skin of the little one. 


Do not permit the child's garments to be washed with anything 


but Ivory Soap. 


It is pure and is made of vegetable oils. 


Dr. R. Ogden Doremus, of the Bellevue Hospital Medical College, 


says: 


“Medical men are much interested in discovering the various 


sources of disease, as whether’from foul air, impure water, infested 
food, and possibly soap made of fat from diseased cattle. 


Corvricnt 1892, sv Tue Procrer & Gamare Co, 















ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 
The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION Lbs. 
Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8a., N. Y. 





Or, on 
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bin here tit 





___ AGENTS WANTED 


The Flour Saved Pays the Cost. 


KEEP YOUR FLOUR IN THE 


ROYAL FLOUR BIN 


SECURE FROM MOISTURE, OUST, DIRT AND VERMIN. 


ond Sb tee coon te clea, Sold by dealers 
00 we will send direct from 


of tin and nicely 


ROYAL MANUFACTURING CO. 
163-1656 SourTH Jerrenson Sr. 
CHICAGO 





——«e the factory the 50 pound 
japanned. 


























*DELICIOUS « NEW + PERFUME - 


Tue CRown Perfumery C% 


| CRAB* APPLE ens 


~~. 





Wand the celebrated 


Sold Everywhe re. Reject Counterfeits. 


AVENDER SALTS | 








“The LibraryofAmerican Literature Est 


teC. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth New York. 








MRS, SARAH J. SOHAOK’S 
DRESS ~- REFORM 


Abdominal and Hose Supporter. 
figures reduced and made shapel apely 

in from three to six months. By —— th 

Su women need no lon 

weakness of their sex. For c Sealers cod te in- 

fi. mation enclose two-cent stamp. Agents 

wanted. Address 

EARL MANUFACTURING CO., 

Room 12, 231 Fifth Ave.ue, ‘Chicago, 1 









Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and 


CATAR RE 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail, 
Sc. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
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WANTED—The work is 


GENTS W easy, ‘ 
and adapted to both young and old of either a 


EO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


ODAK 


Ordinary. 


New series of Cheap Kodaks 
accurately made and cap- 
abe of doing good work, 


dust the camera for the 
children. 


$6.00 to $15.00. 


"Rochester, N. Y. 





LANE’S $ MEDICINE 


n 
onl an heen. sot 080 por pacha, te 


s moves th the bem ele, 
TOR F. 7 woobwanD.t Le 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


Inferior and imitation sorts are coarse, of diengree- 
able odor and uvpleasant flavor, but the genuine 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


Bearing the author- 
ized signature of 
Justus von Liebig, 
the great chemist, 
has the odor of roast-beef gravy, a fine flavor, dis- 
solves clearly iu water, and assimilates with the 

finest and simplest cookery. 
FOR DELICIOUS, REFRESHING BEEF TBA. 
FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 


Lane's 
TERE tie 




















AND 


Fioma A. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT. 
For Producing Real Sea Water at Home. 


A lexury for ite exhilarating influence, and a re- 
medial ageut in Debility, — Rheamat 
Weakness of the Joints, for Tender Feet and 
Catarrh, Purified and entirely freed of all organic 
impurities. Send for Circular. 


A. J. DITMAN, 


Broadway, cor. Barelay Street, New York. 


PERSONAL BEA BEAUTY 





Miss FLORA A. JONES, 
South Bend, . - Indiana. 
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THE HUMAN. HAiR, 
it Palle and the 


CALEY PAR 
"By Prot. HA PARKER, F. 
018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
heneum. 


A. P. 
* Every one should ad this little book.” —At 


The Berkshire Hills 
Sanatorium 


For the cure of Caneer in all its forms, without the 
use of the knife. B..k with complete information 
mailed free. Dr. W. B Baown as Son, N. Adame, Mass. 





“You can reduce your weight 10 
FAT FAT PEOPLE. to 15 ras a month at Come 
without starving. or injury, by DR. CLA RKE'S 
Home Treatment. = Proofs, Testimonials, Free. 


F. B. CLARKE, M.D., Drawer 133, Chicago, Th. 




















